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Luxurious Flannels With More Wool For Better — 
i More Nylon For Better Wear, Are Now Available In.. 
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Hall ¢ Fame 
BASEBALL (ARIF OR RS 


Invariably Number One choice of the best’ 
dressed teams in baseball, Rawlings Uniforms 
for next season can be ordered in superb 
improved “Hall Of Fame” flannel—a flannel 
given astonishing extra strength and wear 
resistance with more Nylon, and 
superlative added good looks with more 
of the finest wool. 


But whether made of “Hall Of Fame” or 
one of several other exceptional flannels, 
Rawlings Uniforms will always have those 
distinctive features that have won for them 
the leadership in quality and value: ... 
Professional “Action Styling” from roomier, 
more comfortable patterns, and Master- 
Craftsman tailoring that promises always 
handsome, always smart fit—ability to hold 
their shape through repeated cleanings— 
increased resistance to the strain and wear 
of fast and rugged play—and the most 
careful attention to every detail that, for year 
after year, has marked Rawlings 
Baseball Uniforms as... 


The finest |n The eld! 





POOLE ABLAGLPOAAEE EAE ALG Bi 


Rawlings exclusive “Hall Of Fame” flan- 
nel is used, when specified, in the top 
models of DeLuxe Made-To-Measure 
Uniforms and in Regulation Style To 
Special Order Uniforms. -In addition, 
these models as well as Warehouse Stock 
Uniforms are available in a complete 
range of other Rawlings fine flannels. 

















RAWLINGS SPORTING GOODS CO. ~ §T. LOUIS & LOS ANGELES 




















A Guidebook to 


Help You Plot 
Game Lines for 


Favorite Sports 
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Eliminates Confusion 





Scaled Diagrams 
of Poorly Planned Attached Tracing Sheets 


Game Lines SHOW YOU HOW 


Here’s a valuable booklet that will prove a real help in planning a gym floor to 
include basketball as well as other desired games. Shows where to locate regula- 
tion lines to avoid confusion, colors to use, how to center school letters or insignia. 
Diagrams are exactly scaled for basketball, shuffleboard, indoor baseball, badmin- 
ton and volley ball. Also pictured are diagrams for eleven other indoor and outdoor 


QUAUADUUEOUAUOUEDNOUONEOEANOUEGEOUOUEONOUONANEGEANODOOEIHONOMMINIHENNY Sports. We'll send your copy as a gift from 







COUPON ALSO BRINGS YOU Full information on Hillyard Chemical Company. All you do is 


Hillyard’s spectacular new TROPHY FINISH for 
GYM FLOORS... the lighter, smoother finish with 
better light reflectivity—the finish three times tougher 
than ordinary gym finishes on the market today. 


UUUUUUDOOUGRGROUUGRDOUGEDOUQHOORGUOOUROROOUGRUGRGNGDROQORRORONGEUE MAI L TH is C Oo U 2 @) N ice) DAY ! 


fit... the Hillyard Maintaineer is on your staff 
euyew not your payroll for free advice and help with 
Zaty 6oany floor problem. 





fill out coupon below. 

















HILLYARD CHEMICAL CO. 

ST. JOSEPH, MO. 

Send me without charge or obligation 

( my personal copy of “How to Plan Your Gym for Favorite Sports 
Activities.” 

C0 information on TROPHY (The Tiffany of Gym Finishes.) 
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ST. JOSEPH, MISSOURI ADDRESS. 
San Jose, Calif. 2 Passaic, N. J. city STATE 


_ Branches in Principal Cities x eT. 
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The Style Center of The South 


‘ KNIT OF 


wool es mm 


YARN 


Don’t wear a “too-heavy’ 
outercoat. Or a “dated” 
style. Get one of our smart, 


up-to-date Muse’s light- 


Nywool — Wigwam's 
sensational new blend 

= 2anate of 85 wool with 
weight topcoats. 15% nylon reinforce 
ment. throughout 
available in No. 632 
only 





SEE LARRY TWEDT 
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ROLEX at sportsmen 


Oyster Perpetual LOVE A ROLEX! 


A watch that can really take it. 
No shocks or vibrations disturb 
its precision. At Bennett’s you 
will find the largest selection of 
Rolexs in the South to choose 
from. Rolex is a watch abso- 
lutely without equal in the 
world. 













THE NEW THIN SUPER- 
OYSTER PERPETUAL 
IN 14 KT GOLD 


325. 
$325.00 Other Rolex 


watches from $71.50 


Claude 45 Benuett 


INC: 
DIAMOND MERCHANTS: 








Visit our new Buckhead 


store ... the South's Most 


The Peachtree Jeweler 
207 PEACHTREE 


ATLANTA 


Beautiful Jewelry Store! 
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Green 





For any sport — 

there’s the right cw 

Wigwam sock... CUSHION FOOT 
all materials 
all weights 
all prices. 


— 







ALL 
rs NYLON 
rN Soft, springy, & ‘+ 
absorbent Wigwams {> 
provide the foot si 


comfort needed for 
top performance. No binding, 
By Invitation bunching or chafing .. . they're 
Member §TA.SIZED — won't shrink below 


- 
ag, the knitted size. At leading 
by 


dealers everywhere. 
Rice Leaders 


of the Wola CAND KNIT HOSIERY CO. 


Association Sheboygan, Wisconsin 
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For faster attachment and adjustment... 


Specify the new 


Snap-On 


Wilson 


Grid-Gard 


Plastic Face Mask 





WILSON GRID-GARD GIVES 
FULL FACE PROTECTION WITH FULL VISIBILITY! 


/ @ 4-snap mounting makes it easy to attach—easy to 
) remove. 


@ 4 adjustable leather straps insure proper fit in seconds. 


@ Players can put on or take off mask-equipped helmets 
faster, more easily. 


@ Modern Wilson construction gives full visibility. 
@ Entire mask is shatterproof, transparent Lucite. 


GREAT NEW 
WILSON TENITE HELMETS 


For peak protection against shock 


and head injury, Wilson one-piece @ 34” heavy-duty padding provides maximum protection 


molded Tenite helmets feature these along jaws. 

outstanding composite paddings: @ Ample mouth opening allows easy breathing, clear 
Ensolite, Latex Foam Rubber, Vinyl signal calling. 

Foam. With web suspensions, mili- @ Fits all Wilson helmets. 

tary chin-straps. Popular colors. 

Model shown above: the TP. ANOTHER PROTECTIVE ADVANCE FROM WILSON 


Plastic masks have already proved themselves. And this 
new Wilson Grid-Gard represents the finest plastic face 
mask yet designed. Get in touch with your Wilson sales- 
man now ... order your ball club a supply of Grid-Gards 
before spring practice. 


... world’s largest manufacturer of sporting goods 


WILSON SPORTING GOODS CO., CHICAGO 
Branch offices in New York, San Francisco and 26 other principal cities. (A subsidiary of Wilson & Co., Inc.) 





Wilhon 
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MacGregor Track and Field Shoes 


EXPERIENCE makes better shoes—and better shoes make more points! As the 
years go by and new track records are established, MacGregor continues to pro- 
gress in shoemaking techniques. More than 30 years experience, plus best ma- 
terials and modern methods—there’s the combination that makes today’s track 
and field shoes by MacGregor the finest to be found! 











GOLF - TENNIS - ATHLETIC EQUIPMENT 
“The Choice of Those Who Play The Game” 


CINCINNATI 32, OHIO 
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CORNELL 


"America’s All-Round University” 


Ithaca, New York 


By W. ROBERT BROSSMAN 
and 
BEN MINTZ 


= Bihan UNIVERSITY is named for Ezra Cornell, who 
persuaded the New York State Legislature to 
establish the institution, donated funds from his own 
fortune for an endowment, gave the spectacular cam- 
pus site overlooking Cayuga Lake, and provided a 
philosophy: “I would found an institution where any 
person can find instruction in any study.” The Uni- 
versity was chartered by the Legislature in 1865 and 
opened its doors —to 412 students —in 1868. 

The Cornell of 1954 has been described as America’s 
all-round university. Both the land-grant university 
of the State of New York and a member of the famous 
“Ivy League,” Cornell is also co-educational, non- 
sectarian, urban and rural, and an unusual fusion of 
private endowment and public support. The Univer- 
sity is privately controlled, but four of its fifteen col- 
leges and schools are contract units supported finan- 
cially by the State of New York. 

The State-supported divisions are the Colleges of 
Agriculture and Home Economics, the Veterinary Col- 
lege, and the School of Industrial and Labor Relations. 
Cornell’s other teaching units include the Colleges of 
Architecture, Arts and Sciences, and Engineering; the 
Schools of Business and Public Administration, Edu- 
cation, Hotel Administration, Nursing, and Nutrition; 
the Law School; the Medical College and the Gradu- 
ate School. 

While centered in Ithaca, a quiet city of 30,000 in 
the rural setting of the Finger Lakes, Cornell extends 
also into two great metropolitan centers — New York 
City, where the Medical College and School of Nursing 
are located as part of the New York Hospital — Cor- 
nell Medical Center, and Buffalo, where the Cornell 
Aeronautical Laboratory conducts an extensive re- 
search program for aviation and allied fields. 

The co-educational student body of 10,000 is drawn 


< Willard Straight Hall — 
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campus community center. 
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DEANE W. MALOTT, President 


from the 48 states and some 70 other countries. The 
board of trustees is unusually representative, with 
members from the alumni and faculty, government, 
business and industry, labor, agriculture, education 
and other fields. 

Cornell University owes its existence primarily to 
the Federal Land Grant Act of 1862, “donating public 
lands to the several states and territories which may 


The Cornell Clock Tower towers over the 
campus and Cayuga Lake at Ithaca, New York. 
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A Sunday chapel congregation leaves Anabel Taylor Hall, 




























the interfaith center at Cornell University, Ithaca, New York. 


provide colleges for the benefit of agri- 
culture and mechanic arts.” Under that 
act, Founder Cornell purchased and lo- 
cated 50,000 acres of excellent western 
timberlands which were to produce 
$5,000,000 for the university. From a 
personal fortune made in Western Un- 
ion, the founder added $500,000 for 
an endowment. 

The University opened in 1868 with 
a new set of educational principles. 
Traditionally, American colleges had 
clung to classical and literary sub- 
jects, but Ezra Cornell and the Uni- 
versity’s first president, Andrew Dick- 
son White, embraced a pioneering con- 
cept—of an institution offering in- 
struction, on equal footing, in such 


Undergraduate fine arts 


Hall, new $2,000,000 

























“new” studies as modern languages, his- 
tory, social studies, science, public 
health and engineering. 

The modern institution continues in 
the spirit of Cornell and White, with 
new and ground-breaking Schools of 
Nutrition and Industrial and Labor 
Relations, the innovation of five-year 
preparation for engineering, and a 
wholesale conversion of modern lan- 
guage instruction to the “spoken ap- 
proach” so successful during the war. 

In research, the Cornell record be- 
gins at the beginning. The western 
hemisphere’s first practical dynamo 
was built here in the ’70s and used 
to power one of the first outdoor 
electric lighting systems anywhere. The 


students sketching Teagle 
men’s sports building. 
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research effort of today is supported 
by more than $20,000,000 in outside 
funds each year and ranges from so- 
ciological studies in Peru to the in- 
vestigation of radio signals originating 
in outer space. 

Cornell operates both AM and FM 
radio stations and has been granted a 
television franchise. Its University 
Press dates to 1869 and was the first 
to have that name. Among the unusual 
campus buildings are Statler Hall, with 
a 36-room “practice inn” operated by 
the School of Hotel Administraiion, 
and Anabel Taylor Hall, an interfaith 
center distinctive for a chapel which 
can be converted for non-denomination- 
al, Jewish, or Christian services. The 
University awards no honorary de- 
grees. 

Altogether, Cornell is a rather un- 
usual place. As E. B. White of the New 
Yorker magazine, a member of the 
Class of 1921, was moved to write: 

“Cornell is not only big and high, 
it is cosmopolitan and friendly; and 
it is an infinitely various place. Its 
students do not run to type. On the 
campus are found both sexes, all col- 
ors, all beliefs—from the most con- 
servative fraternity sophomore with 
Republican tendencies and a contempt 
for the irregular to the bloody-eyed 
anarchist who wants to tear the vines 
right off the buildings. My son will 
probably be a Christian, five feet nine; 
but he will make a great many friends 
in Ithaca who do not conform to that 
amazing standard. When I was there 
I knew two men from Hawaii, a girl 
from Johannesburg, a Cuban, a Turk, 
an Englishman from India, a Negro 
from New York, two farmers, three 
Swedes, a Quaker, five Southerners, a 
reindeer butcher, a second lieutenant, a 
Christian Scientist, a retired dancer, 
a motorcyclist, a man who had known 
Theda Bara, three gnomes, and a lutist. 
That’s not counting the general run of 
broadjumpers, second tenors, and vet- 
erinarians who make up the great body 
of the undergraduates, the same as in 
any school.” 


Athletics and Physical Education 


EQUALLY AS DIVERSIFIED as Cornell’s 
academic setup is its program in phys- 
ical education and athletics. The De- 
partment of Physical Education and 
Athletics is divided into three general 
sections. These are the Athletic Di- 
vision for intercollegiate athletics, the 
Departments of Men’s and Women’s 
Physical Education, and the Intramural 
Division. Supervising the entire pro- 
gram is the Director of Physical Edu- 
cation and Athletics, Robert J. Kane. 
Now in his eleventh year in the posi- 
tion, Kane is recognized as one of the 
nation’s leading administrators of col- 
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lege athletics. In 1952 he was Manager 
of the United States Men’s Track and 
Field Team competing in the Olympic 
Games and last year he was Chairman 
of the Television Committee of the Na- 
tional Collegiate Athletic Association. 

The intramural program, directed by 
Gordon S. (Scotty) Little, head coach 
of swimming, plays an important role 
in the lives of almost all of the Uni- 
versity’s 5,700 male undergraduates. 
During the 1953-54 year there were 
11,246 participants comprising 107 sep- 
arate teams competing in 1,929 formally 
scheduled contests. Basketball drew 
2,500 participants, softball 2,400 and 
touch ball 2,200.. Ninety-seven teams 
played touch football and 163 played 
basketball. Teams represent fratern- 
ities, clubs, rooming houses and dorm- 
itories. Cornell’s intramural program 
has long been regarded as a model in 
organization and diversity. 

Cornell has a unique program in 
physical education, directed by Ross 
H. (Jim) Smith, also coach of lacrosse. 
All men must be able to swim. After 
the swimming requirement is com- 
pleted, the freshman year is spent in 
a basic program of fundamentals in 
physical education and sports instruc- 
tion with an emphasis on activities 
which can be enjoyed throughout life. 
Every student receives four weeks of 
instruction in each of the following: 
golf and tennis fundamentals, inter- 
mediate swimming, archery and games 
including volley ball or basketball. 
During the sophomore year the student 
may pursue interests acquired in the 
basic program. Advanced instruction 
and participation must be elected from: 
archery, badminton, basketball, bowl- 
ing, boxing, equitation, golf, polo, rifle, 
squash, swimming, intercollegiate team 
sports, tennis, volley ball, water safety 
and weight lifting. One of the most 
unique features of the program is that 
the instruction is given primarily by 
members of the athletic coaching staff. 

CORNELL IS REPRESENTED in 20 inter- 
collegiate sports. They are baseball, 
basketball, cross country, fencing, foot- 
ball, lightweight (150-lb.) football, 
golf, lacrosse, pistol, polo, rifle, light- 
weight (150-lb.) rowing, heavyweight 
rowing, sailing, skiing, soccer, swim- 
ming, tennis, track and_ wrestling. 
Schedules are comprised principally of 
Ivy League schools (Brown, Columbia, 
Dartmouth, Harvard, Pennsylvania, 
Princeton and Yale) along with neigh- 
boring institutions Syracuse and Col- 


‘gate and the two service academies. 


Since the close of World War II the 
University’s athletic teams have en- 
joyed brilliant successes, comparable 
to some extent to the golden era in 
football, rowing, track and wrestling 
prior to World War I. 





The 1953-54 year was particularly 
outstanding. Cornell won Ivy League 
championships in football, basketball 
and cross country. The basketball title 
was the University’s first since 1924 
and senior Lee Morton was selected by 
the coaches as the League’s “most val- 
uable player.” The freshman crew was 
undefeated and the accomplishments of 
all the oarsmen in the Intercollegiate 
Rowing Association regatta at Syracuse 
were Cornell’s greatest in a quarter- 
century. In rowing’s “World Series” 
the junior varsity also finished first 
and the varsity was defeated only by 
powerful Navy. Cornell won the James 
Ten Eyck “team trophy” based on a 
point system for the three races. In 
track the Big Red placed second in 
the Heptagonal (Ivy) indoor and out- 
door championships and the half-mile 
relay team won the American Cham- 


Statler Hall, school of 





hotel administration 


pionship at the Penn Relays. The fenc- 
ing team was co-champion in the foils 
division at the Intercollegiate Fenc- 
ing Association tournament and Phil- 
ippe Mocquard, a junior from Paris, 
France, was voted “the outstanding 
fencer” at the National Collegiate 
championships at Chicago. The light- 
weight junior varsity crew won the 
Eastern championship. A survey by 
Yale’s Office of Sports Information 
showed that in 1953-54 Cornell led the 
Ivy League with the highest winning 
percentage for all varsity sports. In 
138 contests the Big Red’s percentage 
was .688; Yale followed with .651 and 
Princeton with .581. 

Last year’s championships followed 
numerous other outstanding perform- 
ances in the post-World War II years. 

(Continued on page 12) 


Barton Hall, where heptagonal (Ivy League and Army and Navy) indoor track 
championships are held. The NCAA wrestling championships will be held here in 





March. 
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GEORGE K. (LEFTY) JAMES 
Head Football Coach 


CAMPUS CLOSE-UP 


(Continued from page 8) 
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The football team, coached by George 
K. (Lefty) James, captured the Ivy 
title in 1948 and in 1949 and won 29 
of 36 games from 1948 through 1951. 
From 1947, his first year as head coach, 
through 1953, James produced three Ivy 
winners; Princeton and Penn each won 
two titles. Among the significant vic- 
tories were three straight over tra- 
ditional rival Penn (1948-49-50) and 
the 20-7 upset of Michigan, Big Ten 
champion and Rose Bowl winner the 
previous season, in 1951. The track 
team, coached by Louis Montgomery 
who in 1949 succeeded the great John 
Francis Moakley upon completion of 
his fiftieth year at Cornell, registered 
smashing triumphs in 1951. Unbeaten 
in Eastern competition, Cornell won the 
Intercollegiate A.A.A.A. outdoor cham- 
pionship and was a strong second to 
Southern California at the National 
Collegiates. The mile relay team of 
Meredith Gourdine, James _ Lingel, 








ROBERT J. KANE 


Director, Physical Education and Athletics 


Charles Moore and Robert Mealey set 
the Penn Relays record at 3:13.1, fig- 
ures that still stand. Other champion- 
ships were won by the heavyweight 
varsity crew in the International 2000- 
meter regatta at Seattle in 1946; the 
golf team in the Eastern Intercollegiates 
in 1946; the tennis team in the Eastern 
Intercollegiate League in 1948 and 1949 
after tying with Yale in 1947; the 
soccor team in the Eastern Intercolleg- 
iate League in 1948 and 1949; the light- 
weight crew in the American Cham- 
pionships in 1949; the baseball team in 
the Southern Division of the Eastern 
Intercollegiate League in 1952, and the 
track team which tied with Columbia 
in the indoor Heptagonals in 1953. 
During this period Big Red athletes 
also gained high national and inter- 
national honors. In 1952 Moore, never 
beaten in the distance hurdles, set 
the Olympic 400-meter hurdles record 
at 50.8 and later broke the world’s 
record for the 440-yard hurdles. Her- 
alded as the world’s greatest distance 
hurdler, named recently to the all-time 





United States Olympic Team, Moore 
won 16 championships in every major 
competition in which he competed in- 
doors and out. Cornell’s two other 1952 
Olympians also performed creditably. 
Gourdine placed second in the broad 
jump and Walter Ashbaugh was fourth 
in the hop, step and jump. Mealey won 
the National A.A.U. indoor 1000-yard 
run in 1949. In 1951, a year after grad- 
uation, Dick Savitt won the Australian 
and Wimbledon tennis championships 
and missed a “grand slam” when he 
was eliminated in the semi-finals of 
the U. S. Nationals. In 1953 Frank Bet- 
tucci and Donald Dickson won Nation- 
al Collegiate wrestling titles at 147 
and 167 pounds respectively. Bettucci, 
undefeated that year, also won the “out- 
standing wrestler” award at both the 
Eastern Intercollegiate and National 
Collegiate tournaments. 

In football, rowing, track and wrest- 
ling, Cornell has had a number of 
great teams coached by some of the 
legendary figures of intercollegiate 
sport. 

Since its first football game in 1887, 
Cornell has fielded five undefeated 
teams—1915, 1921, 1922, 1923 and 1939. 
The 1915 team, coached by Dr. Al 
Sharpe and led by All-American quar- 
terback Charles Barrett, and the 1922 
team, coached by Gil Dobie and led 
by All-American halfback Edgar Kaw, 
were acknowledged as national cham- 
pions. Carl Snavely’s 1939 team won 
the Lambert Trophy, emblematic of 
Eastern supremacy. Other celebrated 
coaches were the late Glenn S. (Pop) 
Warner, an 1894 graduate who in 1892 
played guard in the first game he ever 
saw and coached in 1897-98 and again 
from 1904 through 1906, and Percy 
Houghton in 1899 and 1900. Dobie’s 
run of 26 straight victories from 1921 
through the first two games of 1924 
was for years the game’s undefeated, 
untied record. 

Before the opening of the 1954 sea- 
son Cornell football teams had com- 
piled a winning percentage of .670 in 
586 games with 79 different opponents. 





Members of athletic staff (left to right): Gordon S. Little, director of intramurals and head swimming coach; Louis C. Mont- 
gomery, track coach; Frank (Doc) Kavanagh, head trainer; Ross H. Smith, supervisor of physical education and head coach of 
lacrosse. 











Only Yale, Penn and Princeton have 
won more Ivy titles; before winning 
its last three, the Big Red was tops 
in 1914, 1915, 1921, 1938 and 1939 
and tied with Yale in~ 1923. While 
Cornell has played few intersectional 
games it has been eminently success- 
ful against Michigan and Ohio State, 
winning 12 of 18 from the former and 
defeating the latter in 1939 and 1949. 
Cornell crews, under the fabulous 
Charles (Pop) Courtney, who died in 
1920, ruled the waters for years. From 
1898 through 1915 the Big Red varsity 
won the Intercollegiate Rowing Asso- 
ciation regatta (the old Poughkeepsie 
regatta) 11 times in 18 attempts. The 
record of four straight from 1909 
through 1912 has not yet been matched. 
Seven times the Big Red swept the riv- 
er, winning both varsity and freshman 
races. Overall, Courtney’s crews won 
98 of 146 races of all descriptions. 
Moakley’s track and cross country 
teams were also phenomenally suc- 
cessful. They won the Intercollegiate 
outdoor track title 10 times between 
1905 and 1936 including five straight 
from 1914 through 1919, with no meet 
in 1917. Indoors the Big Red won three 
championships and shared a fourth. 
The cross country teams won the In- 
tercollegiates 17 times. In the outdoor 
track championships 43 different Moak- 
ley athletes won or shared 59 titles in 
every event except the javelin throw. 
Moakley, now 90 years old, was head 
coach of the United States’ Olympic 
Team in 1920. During his half-century 
at Cornell he developed hundreds of 
outstanding performers. The most noted 
was John Paul Jones, world record 
holder for the mile (4:14.4) in 1913, 
winner of the IC4A mile in 1911 and 
1913 and co-champion in 1912, winner 
of the IC4A half-mile in 1911 and 
(Continued on page 31) 


JOHN FRANCIS MOAKLEY, retired track 
coach; (coached from 1899-1949), 
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Coaches Hanley Staley (left) and Scotty Little check a diver’s form in a workout in 
the exhibition pool of Teagle Hall, the new men’s sports building. The gallery 
accommodates 950 persons. Another pool is used for teaching beginners. 


A point of form occupies Philippe Mocquard of Paris, and Coach Georges (cq) L. 
Cointe (dark trousers), in the fencing room of Teagle Hall. Mocquard, a junior, was 
named the outstanding fencer at last year’s NCAA championships. 





The specially-designed oars which will be employed are demonstrated to Cornell 
engineers by Coach Stork Sanford (right) in the crew room of Teagle Hall. Prof. 
Lincoln Reid (left) and Prof. George B. Lyon, Cornell hydraulics engineers, worked 
on the design of the tanks, which will simulate natural water conditions. 
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Merry Christmas 


S WE APPROACH ANOTHER CHRISTMAS SEASON, let’s 

forget down and distance and lay aside our notes 
on strategy to wish our friends and neighbors peace 
and joy at this Holy Season. Let’s forget for the mo- 
ment the tumult and the shouting, the cheers and 
jeers, the noise and the confusion of a busy and con- 
fused world, as we relax between plays in this game 
of life. 

In the game of life, the pace is fast and the course 
is rough. Those who reach the far-off goal must have 
the strength and courage to face the storms unafraid. 
This faith and courage comes to us in our quieter 
hours, when we listen to the “still quiet voice.” It 
was true with General George Washington at Valley 
Forge, when he rode into the woods to be alone with 
the “Prince of Peace.” The greatest conquest is that 
of the inner self. 

At this Holy Season, let’s think and speak kindly of 
our neighbors. Let’s strive, even for a short while, 
to play the game by the Golden Rule and so help 
bring “Peace on earth and good will to men.” 

A very Merry Christmas and a Happy and Pros- 
perous New Year to you all! 

NOTES FROM GACA DIRECTORS’ MEETING 

A DIRECTORS MEETING of the Georgia Athletic Coaches 
Association was held in Atlanta, November 28th with 
the following present: Tom Porter, Sumpter Black- 





By DWIGHT KEITH 


mon, Carl Jones, David Barker, Sidney Scarborough, 
French Johnson, Charlie Aldridge, Charlie Davidson, 
Weyman Creel and Dwight Keith. 

The purpose of the meeting was to make plans for 
the 1955 coaching clinic. The items considered and 
passed on at that meeting were as follows: 

CLINIC DATE: August Ist-5th. The all-star basket- 
ball game will be played Wednesday night, August 
3rd and the all-star football game Thursday night, 
August 4th. Two lectures on scouting will be sched- 
uled Friday morning, August 5th, with the annual 
GACA meeting to follow. The clinic will close at noon 
Friday, August 5th. 

CLINIC STAFF: It was decided to engage two col- 
lege football coaches, one to lecture on offense and 
the other on defense. Some of the outstanding coaches 
of the nation were listed in order of preference. For 
obvious reasons, their names will not be released until 
their acceptance is received. The board decided to 
engage an outstanding high school coach for the lec- 
tures on basketball. No names were listed, but an 
outstanding high school coach will be sought from 
the states of Indiana, Kentucky, or Illinois. 

BASKETBALL STATE-WIDE: It was voted to have 
the all-star basketball game on a state-wide basis next 
summer. It will again be North Georgia versus South 
Georgia. The board felt that this would add prestige 
to the basketball game and would help stimulate 
interest in our clinic program throughout the state. 
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COACH & ATHLETE Provides: 
(1) Technical Articles — A professional aid to coaches, officials and 
trainers. 


(2) Feature Stories on High Schools and Colleges — Of great 
interest to administrators, alumni and friends of the school 


(3) Sports Summaries — Providing an authoritative record source 
for high school and college conferences. 


(4) Miscellaneous Feature Material — Appealing to sports fans as 
well as coaches, officials and players. 


COACH & ATHLETE Advocates: 


(6) Christian principles 

(7) School patronage of lo- 
cal dealers 

(8) High standard of 
sportsmanship and eth- 
ics by coaches, players, 
officials and fans. 


(1) Fair play 

(2) Clean speech 

(3) Sound scholarship 

(4) Well-rounded athletic 
programs 

(5) Administrative control 
of athletic policies 
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SUGGESTIONS REQUESTED: 
Basketball coaches are invited to make 
suggestions regarding phases of the 
game they would like to have covered 
by the lecturers. Mail your suggestions 
promptly tc the Secretary at 310 Buck- 
head Avenue, N. E., Atlanta, Georgia. 
With this information in hand, we will 
then assign the lecturers to these topics. 

GACA MEMBERSHIP: The board 
discussed the rule requiring head foot- 
ball and basketball coaches to be mem- 
bers of the coaches association for their 
boys to be eligible for the all-star clinic 
games. They found the rule sound in 
principle and good for the association. 
The Secretary was instructed to notify 
all head coaches who are not members 
of the association, urging them to mail 
their membership dues prior to January 
lst, which is the deadline! The January 
lst deadline was fixed since the all-star 
players will probably be chosen some- 
time during January. 

ALL-STAR PLAYER NOMINA- 
TIONS: The All-star player selection 
will be made in the same manner as 
last year. A Selection Committee com- 
posed of the coaches of the regional 
championship teams in Class AA, A, B 
and C will select 33 players for both 
the North and South squads. The re- 
gional champions from Regions I and II 
will meet with Wright Bazemore, the 
Director at Large for the South, at a 
time to be announced later. This com- 
mittee will select the 33 players for the 
South squad. A similar committee from 
Regions III and IV will meet with Wey- 
man Creel, the Director at Large for 
the North, and select 33 players for the 
North squad. The Atlanta Journal will 
select 22 players by a ballot to be car- 
ried in the newspaper. After the Jour- 
nal’s selection is made, the coaches’ 
association will fill in the remaining 11 
players from the committee’s list of 33 
players which they selected. 

All football coaches are urged to mail 
now their nominations of players for 
the all-star squads. Coaches from Re- 
gions I and II should mail their nomi- 
nations to Coach Wright Bazemore, 
Valdosta High School, Valdosta, Geor- 
gia, and Coaches from Regions III and 
IV should mail their nominations to 
Coach’ Weyman O. Creel, Northside 
High School, Atlanta, Georgia. Only 
seniors are eligible. Give player’s full 
name, position, height and weight. Any 
additional information regarding his 
ability and specialties will be helpful 
to the committee. 

Once again, check your membership 
card. If you were registered at the 
clinic last summer, your membership is 
good through August, 1955. Otherwise, 
you are not a member, unless your dues 
have been mailed in since the 1954 
clinic. 
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By MARTIN REISCH 


HERE’S NOTHING BUT PRAISE echoing 

from the Rocky Mountain West 
these days, and most of it is directed 
at Bob Blackman and his amazing 
University of Denver Pioneers, who, in 
the space of one year, climbed from 
the Skyline Conference basement to the 
top rung, giving the team from the 
Mile High City its first undisputed 
Skyline football title. 

Blackman arrived on the scene fol- 
lowing the worst season in modern 
Denver football history. The 1952 Pio- 
neers dropped seven straight confer- 
ence titles. 

He improved on that record last sea- 
son as D. U. ended a Skyline win 
drouth of almost two seasons and im- 
proved so much in the final stages of 
the 1953 campaign that it tied powerful 
Wyoming in the season finale. 

Picked to come home fifth this sea- 
son on the strength of a potent back- 
field, the Pioneers amazed all with 
outstanding line play as well. 

Blackman came to Denver from Pasa- 
dena City College, where his 1951 
team won 12 straight games, including 
a Junior Rose Bowl crown. 

The amiable, hard-working Pioneer 
foreman never played varsity college 
football. He was elected captain of the 
1937 freshman team at Southern Cali- 
fornia, but at almost the same time 
was sidelined by an attack of polio 
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that has left its mark in an occasional 
limp after a long practice or game. 

Blackman turned to coaching. He as- 
sisted for three years in turning out 
fine U. S. C. frosh teams, then went 
into the service, where he developed 
the V formation (in 1942 at San Diego 
Naval Training Station when the V 
for victory was so prominent) and pro- 
duced outstanding elevens. 

The V formation, much like the split 
T, has the fullback to either side of 
the quarterback, where he is used pri- 
marily as a blocker. Blackman feels 
that the V gives Denver the deception 
and speed of the T, combined with the 
power of the single wing. 

There’s little argument. The 1954 
Pioneers broke the school’s (1) season 
scoring record (2) season rushing rec- 
ord by more than 600 yards (3) season 
total offense mark and (4) tallied more 
first downs than any other team in 
D. U. history. 

FIELD GENERAL in such prominent 
wins as those over Utah, New Mexico, 
Utah State and a previously-unbeaten 
Wichita team was Harold (Rusty) Fair- 
ly, nicknamed among others, the “Mad 
Magician.” 

Fairly is the unorthodox type of 
quarterback. He’s a fancy runner who 
can turn a keep play into a 60-yard 
touchdown jaunt. He’s a dangerous 
passer, especially on the long tosses. 
His punting is better than average. 





BOB BLACKMAN and HAROLD FAIRLY 


He’s liable to pass from his goal line 
or run with fourth and five on his 30, 
but in all but a few instances he’s 


been successful. 


The spindly, carrot-topped 150 pound- 
er was fourth in the nation in total 
offense until injured two-thirds of the 


way through the season. 


Then Blackman called on Jimmy 
Bowen, a junior who plays by the 
book. The result was a continuance 
of Denver’s winning ways. The Pioneers 
had enough confidence in their ability 
to march right down the field, four 
or five yards at a crack to produce 


their touchdowns. 


Blackman is the first to point out 
that Denver has not been a one-man 
Fellows like Halfbacks Fred 
Tesone, Fred Mahaffey and Willie An- 
thony and Fullbacks Walt Anderson 
and Danny Biro have been tremendous 
performers. The first two ranked in the 
nation’s top 20 rushers almost all sea- 


team. 


son. 


And the green, sophomore-dominated 
line produced all-conference choices at 
tackle and end in Ed Horvat and Larry 


Ross. 


Blackman told his team at the start 
of the season, “There’s no game on our 
schedule that we can’t win—if we want 


it bad enough.” 


Apparently the 1954 University of 


Denver Pioneers had ample desire. 
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Yes, there’s a touch of confidence in 
every Voit XB20. It’s the feeling of top 
quality, dependability and workman- 
ship that knows no price line. 
Players and Coaches know this 
touch, this feeling that means easier 
handling, perfect performance. 


This is another reason why, as each 





year passes, the Voit XB20 is seen in 
more top.high school, collegiate, and 
professional games. _ 

This year, as Voit equipment makes 
its way into over 100,000 schools and 
colleges across the nation, it bears 
another Voit trademark ...the touch 
of confidence... 


NEW YORK 10, DANVILLE, ILL., LOS ANGELES 11 
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INDIVIDUAL OFFENSIVE TECHNIQUES 


By STAN WATTS 


Basketball Coach, Brigham Young University 


Ww™= BASKETBALL TEAM SCORES 
MOUNTING each year and with 
teams occasionally now scoring over a 
hundred points a game, the natural re- 
action is, “What has happened to the 
defense?” We believe the answer is 
not in poor defensive play, but in 
improved offensive play both on the 
part of the individual and the team. 
It was not many years ago when a 
famous team of this area was heralded 
as a great offensive team. They were 
called a point-a-minute team. Today 
it is unusual if a team doesn’t score 
many more points in forty minutes. 
Some teams average as high as 80 
points per game. 

Defenses are getting tougher each 
year, but even so the offense still 
scores. It is not the lack of defensive 
play as much as the shots and maneu- 
vers now being used by the many 
players and teams that result in larger 
scores. Such techniques as the jump 
shot, the hook shot and preceding 
maneuvers make it difficult for the 
defense to stop everything. 

It is our opinion at B.Y.U. that we 
must equip all of our boys with the 
knowledge and reaction to take ad- 
vantage of any defensive lapses. As 
a consequence, we spend much time 
with individual offensive techniques 
and believe our boys must master 
them to some extent if we are to be a 
good basketball team. We believe, nat- 
urally, that the bigger threat our play- 
er is as an individual will make us a 
greater threat as a team. Consequently 
we teach our boys the following tech- 
niques which we feel will equip them 
with the tools to know what to do 
when the occasion presents itself. 


FAKE AND DRIVE TECHNIQUE 


On every one on one situation a 
faking man must always put pressure 
on the defense. We are of the opinion 
that this faking must be accompanied 
with movement. We believe that head 
faking is not sufficient but that it 
must be accompanied by a step in the 
direction of the defense. If the defense 
will step to meet us then we can cross 
over and drive the opposite direction of 
the step. The first step being short with 
a long crossover step and dribble to 
gain position. If the defense steps 
back, which is the correct maneuver, 
then we can come back on a rocker 





Coach Watts is a product of Murray, 
High School, Utah, where he was an all- 
around star. He played two years at Weber 
Junior College before enrolling at Brig- 
ham Young University in 1936. At Brig- 
ham Young, he won two letters in football, 
basketball and track and was awarded the 
Y trophy for the outstanding all-around 
athlete. 

Following graduation, Watts coached 
championship teams at Millard County 
High School and Dixie Junior College. 
From Dixie he went to Jordan High 
School as head basketball mentor in 1945. 
He was at Jordan two years and his cage 
teams tied for the Big Nine champion- 
ship both years. 

Stan then went to Brigham Young as 
freshman coach of football and basket- 
ball. He was named head basketball coach 
in 1949. In four seasons, he has won an 
NIT title, two Skyline Conference cham- 
pionships, and has yet to finish below 
second place in league standings. 

Soft-spoken and mild-mannered on and 
off the court, Watts has developed for 
BYU not only a name for quality basket- 
ball, but an enviable reputation in sports- 
manship, an earmark of Brigham Young’s 
athletic teams. 





step and shoot quickly over the de- 
fense. If the defense remains station- 
ary we may go on the fake with a 
drive in the same direction. We work 
on this with a one on one situation 
and hope, with ability being equal, we 
can outmaneuver the opponent with 


this movement. The variation of move- 
ment with change up and mastery of 
minute details is necessary in this ac- 
tion. 


GIVE AND GO 

This maneuver is very popular in the 
East and has picked up many easy 
baskets for New York teams especially 
on defensive lapses of the opponent. 
We always find the “swivel heads” 
present on some teams. That, of course, 
is the defensive man who will turn 
his head to follow the flight of the 
ball. When we get this opportunity, 
we want to capitalize on it immediate- 
ly. We may have to clear our center 
depending when this maneuver takes 
place. We also like to work our change 
of direction along with the give and go. 
We generally work on these two ma- 
neuvers with a two on two drill so 
we have the open area to capitalize 
on. With the “diver” or the aggressive 
defensive man playing to stop the pass 
in, we start and then reverse pivot or 
come back off a drive step to get the 
step advantage we need to keep the de- 
fensive man honest. These maneuvers 
have been especially profitable against 
pressing defenses or when we have gone 
into our control game and the defense 
has to gamble. We also work our cut- 
away maneuver off this drill which 
we operate on a switching defense. 


JUMP SHOT OFF DRIBBLE 


This maneuver is the toughest to 
defense in basketball today. The of- 
fensive man, with area to maneuver and 
drive can always force his defensive 
man in some direction toward the bas- 
ket. The defensive man, if he is play- 
ing correctly, will generally move back- 
ward as a first direction. This gives 
the offensive man the opportunity to 
angle toward the basket with a drib- 
ble. The defensive man should retreat 
and force. In retreating he never knows 
when the offensive man will plant 
both feet and come up with a jump 
shot. As a result, the defensive man 
cannot recover sufficiently to do much 
with the shot. It is our contention that 
a jump shot should be used in this 
situation and when an offensive man 
comes off a screen. There is also a 
use for jump shots in the posts and 
outside, but a standing jump shot, even 
though it is tough, is easier to rush 
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than under the previously-mentioned 
situations with a possibility of blocking 
the shot. 


DRIVE AND BAIT 

With many teams employing the 
open center attack or having weak side 
possibilities with a single post at- 
tack, this maneuver has paid dividends. 
This works best with a man coming 
from the corner or the side for a pass 
from the opposite guard. To ably ac- 
complish this maneuver, the player 
should be ambidextrous around the 
foul line. Breaking out from the corner 
the offensive man can generally get 
position for the maneuver with a base 
line start only to break into the free 
throw area for a half turn one-hand 
shot. If the offensive man can hit one 
or two of these, then the tendency on 
the part of the defensive man is to 
overplay to stop this shot. The pass 
can still be operated so the offensive 
man can receive it. He then plants the 
foot and with a head and shoulder fake 
seemingly starts to execute the shot. 
As soon as the defensive man sees this 
there is a tendency to start up to block 
the shot. The offensive man can then 
reverse pivot and drive into the bas- 
ket for a lay up. This maneuver, of 
course, has to be executed without us- 
ing the dribble before shooting or fak- 
ing as the player comes from the side. 
Hence, the caption drive and bait, then 
reverse pivot off the bait. The player 
must be careful on the bait to protect 
the ball and not bring it in the position 
where the defensive man can bat it 
out of his hands. The position we em- 
phasize is in front of the left or right 
shoulder depending on the direction of 
the drive from the side. 
FAKE SHOT AND DRIVE 

With many collapsing defenses on 
the post and with some zone defenses 
the ball is moved in and out rapidly. 
Because of this, there is also move- 
ment of men. Many times the recovery 
of movement is delayed and therefore 
the offensive man does not have to hur- 
ry his shot. This often makes the de- 
fense rush at the offensive man and 
gamble. If we can draw the defensive 
man on his toes or get him to leave 
his feet to attempt to block the shot, 
then we can fake shoot and drive un- 
der him for a closer attempt at the 
basket. This maneuver works very well 
along the base line where men may 
be cleared and the lanes are opened. 
Again, the boy must have the expe- 
rience in practice so that he recognizes 
the situation immediately and gets the 
advantage before the defensive man 
can recover. 
DRIVE, RECOIL AND SHOOT 

This technique must be accomplished 
close to the basket because of the type 
of shot. We like to use it inside the free 
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throw line with an angle line to the 
corner. In this area the shot can be 
released faster and the distance of 
shooting is not too great. This ma- 
neuver is again worked with the idea 
that the defensive man must drop back 
with a threat placed on him by step- 
ping toward him. If the defensive man 
retreats to force, then the offensive 
man steps back on a rocker step and 
with a jump can get his shot away 
before the defensive man can re- 
cover. We recognize most defenses will 
attempt to keep the pass from the man 
in this area, but we experience several 
opportunities each game with a one on 
one situation and we have found this 


to be a good maneuver over the years. 
Again, this maneuver is most effective 
in close because the boy is generally 
jumping and falling away and the 
entire force must come from a strong 
wrist and fingers. Hence distance is a 
big factor. 
FAKE AND REVERSE PIVOT 

In post play in the situation where 
a defensive man forces the opponent 
away from the basket this maneuver 
can be accomplished. This is a fake shot 
or drive maneuver to attempt to draw 
the defense to show and then a quick 
reverse pivot and dribble into the bas- 
ket. Some coaches use the terminology 

(Continued on page 25) 
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DARE CHANGE A PLAYER'S FORM? 


HE articles and books written by 
successful basketball coaches pro- 
vide a veritable gold mine of infor- 
mation for all who are interested in 
improving their own coaching tech- 
niques. However, if one endeavored 
to build his own teaching method upon 
a composite of these sources, he would 
probably be as bewildered as an Eskimo 
trying to pull his dog sled with a team 
of beagles, spaniels, and dachshunds. 
Shooting, perhaps the one phase of 
the game that is closest to every coach’s 
heart, is an example in common. In 
teaching shooting skills, some coaches 
insist upon rigid conformity to a par- 
ticular style they believe to be best, 
especially in the free throw. Others 
take a more moderate view, contending 
that the player’s style should conform 
to basic principles while allowing for 
individual differences. Still other au- 
thors state flatly that the “coach should 
never change a player’s natural shoot- 
ing form because it would hinder his 
efficiency.” 

The purpose of this article is to 
analyze critically the last of these three 
points of view to determine whether 
or not it is an adequate coaching 
philosophy. 

Let us consider first what is meant 
by “natural shooting form.” To sim- 
plify matters, it can be said that it is 
the particular method that the player 
has developed at some time in the past, 
usually after the first few times he at- 
tempts the particular shot. Since some 
coaches feel that the form should not 
be changed, it is also implied that the 
player has a well-coordinated move- 
ment and that his shooting percentage is 
fairly satisfactory. 

How did the player arrive at his nat- 
ural form? The answer to this pro- 
vides the key not only to this problem 
but to understanding the basic faults 
that creep into a player’s style. It is 
entirely possible that his method of 
shooting was developed without proper 
instruction or with no instruction at all. 
On the high school level, where most 
of the basic skills are learned, basket- 
ball practice is not permitted in many 
states until near the close of football 
season. To complicate the problem, the 
basketball coach usually helps with 
football in some capacity. This leaves 
approximately one month for the coach 
to select his players and mold his team 


By RICHARD B. MORLAND 


Basketball Coach, Stetson University 
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Coach Morland attended Birmingham 
Southern College and took his Master’s 
degree at Springfield College and his 
Ph.D. at New York University. 


His Florida Southern quintet won the 
Dixie Conference championship in 1950 
and won the district NAIA play-offs in 
1952, being eliminated in the national 
tournament by Southwest Missouri State, 
the tournament winner. 





into a formidable unit before his first 
game. 

Any player who does not possess rea- 
sonable proficiency in the basic skills 
stands little chance of making the 
squad. Unless several coaches are avail- 
able, the younger and inexperienced 
player must resort to sandlot or other 
semi-organized play to develop his 
potential skills. It is here that the “nat- 
ural shooting form” or whatever the 
player stumbles on is developed. 

Even if the player is fortunate enough 
to make the squad he usually relies 
upon the shots he has picked up or 
developed previously. Through con- 
siderable repetition, these movements 
take the nature of a reflex which he 
does without thinking. Hence, his “nat- 
ural form” emerges. 

There are few athletes who per- 
formed any sports skill correctly the 
first time they attempted it. In golf, 
tennis, baseball, swimming, or any 


sport, proper instruction is needed to 
develop competency. A person may 
learn to play golf by doing what comes 
naturally, but he will seldom graduate 
from the duffer class unless he has help 
from an expert. Similarly, in basketball 
the player can learn how to shoot 
through self-practice, but he can be- 
come infinitely more proficient through 
proper coaching. In my opinion, the 
greatest overall contribution that can 
be made to the development of basket- 
ball is in the hands of those coaching 
on the junior high school level. Thor- 
ough teaching of the basic skills here 
reaps rich dividends later on. 

There is no guestioning the fact that 
some players are natural athletes. Some 
people possess a better aptitude for 
learning skills and a higher potential 
than others. But this natural ability 
and a “natural shooting form” are not 
one and the same. The former has 
to do with the ability to learn and mas- 
ter skills rapidly; something that is 
contingent upon a _person’s neuro- 
muscular and interpretative ability 
among other factors. The latter is con- 
cerned with the particular technique 
of a specific skill. A person may be a 
natural athlete but his natural form 
may vary from something entirely un- 
satisfactory up the scale to near per- 
fection. 

Too often players tend to become 
satisfied with their shooting because 
they have attained some degree of suc- 
cess with it in the past. My own feel- 
ing is that the success that the player 
has had with a style he has used previ- 
ously should not be the criterion. Rath- 
er the primary point of consideration 
should be: Has the player achieved his 
potential within his limitations? If the 
coach believes that he has not, then 
with his knowledge of the learning 
process and of his appraisal of the ath- 
lete’s ability, is it feasible to change 
or modify the player’s particular shot? 

Although there are legions of coaches 
who subscribe to the no change theory, 
many others feel that the player should 
not receive the stamp of approval until 
he is shooting in the manner that is the 
most efficient and the most effective. 
A good illustration of this point of 
view is related by Adolph Rupp of 
Kentucky in describing how the two- 
hand set shot of Ralph Beard was com- 
pletely changed. In 1947, Beard was se- 
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lected on every All-American team in 
the country. Certainly his long shot 
would leave little to be desired by many 
coaches. However, neither Beard nor 
Rupp was satisfied with the set shot. 
As a result, Beard assiduously prac- 
ticed during the off season until he had 
mastered an entirely new technique. In 
the opinion of Rupp, Beard’s set shoot- 
ing improved 25% over the previous 
season and was a dominant factor in 
the success of the Wildcat five that won 
the NCAA Championship, and formed 
part of the United States squad that 
won the Olympics. 

It is not the intent of this article to 
advocate the wholesale experimen- 
tation of different styles with every 
player. Nothing could disrupt a play- 
er’s confidence in his shooting more 
than for a meddlesome coach to tamper 
with every shot and maneuver that the 
player makes. It is believed, however, 
that the coach should carefully evaluate 
each player to determine whether or 
not he feels that the player can im- 
prove. Changes and modifications will 
have to be made gradually depending 
upon the phase of the season, the play- 
er’s ability to adapt, his willingness to 
learn, and other factors. Individual 
differences will have to be taken into 
consideration and no set formula will 
hold for every player. But for every 
unorthodox player who achieves great- 
ness there are hundreds who remain 
on the sidelines by trying to emulate 
him. 

In an effort to determine whether a 
player’s style should be modified or 
changed, the following questions are 
presented as guides: 

1. Is the shot mechanically sound? 
If the player is not utilizing the finer 
nerve endings of his finger tips in the 
one hand shot, hook shot, and lay-ups, 
if he rotates the palm to impart “Eng- 
lish,” or if he falls into or away from 
his shot, then his shooting is not me- 
chanically sound. 

2. Does the shot allow for the great- 
est margin of error? Examples of vio- 
lations of this principle are common in 
free throws that are either perfect or 
missed entirely. Set shots with no 
trajectory, flat shots indicating that the 
wrists have not been used, and hard 
backboard shots also come into this 
category. 

3. Is the shot one that is easily 
blocked? The long underhand shot van- 
nished from the game because it was 
too easily guarded although it is per- 
haps the soundest of all shots. Shooting 
the lay-up from the hip or cranking up 
the set shot are faults that should be 
corrected. 

4. What is the shooting percentage 
of the player in games? Many players 
with unorthodox shots look good in 
practice sessions, but in the game situ- 
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ation they falter. All coaches have had 
“hot” practice players who turned out 
to be cold turkeys when placed in the 
game. Instead of hoping that these men 
will find themselves and break into 
double figures, the coach should look 
to see if the principles enumerated 
above are being violated. If the player 
can’t relax, then any shot that is not 
sound becomes increasingly more diffi- 
cult to make under the pressure of the 
game situation. 

If the coach decides that a player’s 
style should be altered, these two 


thoughts should be kept foremost in 
mind: 

1. The more complex the movement 
of the shot, the greater the re-learning 





period will be. The fact must be recog- 
nized that re-learning involves the 
establishment of a different neural 
pathway and this process becomes 
more intricate with the number of 
movements involved. It takes a full 
season, for instance, to develop a two- 
hand set shot once a player has become 
accustomed to another style. Hence, 
set shots should be learned during the 
off season so that the player will have 
time to assimilate the new techniques. 
However, since the one-hand shot re- 
quires fewer movements than the two- 
hand shot, it can be developed within 
the playing season. The two-hand 
(Continued on page 46) 
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RHODES FOOTBALL TEST 


ape September the question upper- 
most in the minds of most football 
coaches is “Who will make the first 
team?” And after that, “How shall I 
rank the rest of the squad?” Dr. Jack 
Rhodes of the University of Houston, 
has gone far in taking the guesswork 
out of the answer to these questions 
with his Rhodes Football Classification 
Index. The task took several years of 
study and research and three years of 
concentrated experimentation involving 
more than 2,500 players; but resulting 
Index has ranked players objectively 
and selected the starters on dozens of 
squads with nearly 90% accuracy. 

The germ of the idea was born during 
Dr. Rhodes’ playing days as a result of 
his observation that the players with 
superior football ability were also gen- 
erally superior physically. Then, while 
coaching in high school before World 
War II, playing service football, and 
working in football at the university 
level immediately after the war, Rhodes 
saw the need for an objective football- 
player measuring device—one that 
would determine any given football 
player’s potential physical ability in 
order to compare him with other mem- 
bers of his squad who were competing 
for the same position. 

All coaches recognize that the desire 
to play, willingness to work, and the 
quality usually referred to as “intestinal 
fortitude,” are of vital importance to 
any football player. These qualities are 
most often referred to as unmeasurable 
psychological or non-physical qualities. 
On the other hand, it was the thought of 
a few (Dr. Rhodes included) that there 
must be some physical factors in foot- 
ball that could be measured; and that 
when measured properly and evaluated 
accurately, would give the coach an in- 
valuable coaching tool. Mathematicians 
agree that a two-factor problem is much 
more easily solved if one of the factors 
is known. Therefore, Rhodes reasoned 
that if the football player’s measurable 
physical capabilities were known, more 
of the coaches’ time, energy, and effort 
could be spent studying and evaluating 
his non-physical qualities. Possession 
of this additional specific information 
obtained through use of these tests also 
permits the better players to be used 
in the position for which they are most 
adept. Also all of the associated values 
derived from the game can be much 
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By STAN LAMBERT 


Southwest Representative 


more beneficial to the boys themselves 
if the physical skills, which they are 
expected to perform, are within the 
obtainable range of their physical 
capacity. 

Rhodes is also convinced that many of 
the non-physical qualities, which all 
outstanding football players seem to 
have, are measured to a degree when 
the physical qualities are measured. 
Some of these which he believes may 
be directly measured are agreeableness, 
cooperative attitude, competitive spirit, 
and a willingness to “go all out” at any 
given time. 

The battery of physical tests which 
were used in connection with the per- 
sonal history items, were selected, eval- 
uated, and scaled as a result of testing 
over 2,000 football players. After all 
the different test items were selected; 
the battery, in its present form, was 
given to sixteen different teams (542 
players) and the results of that data 
were reported at the Texas High School 
Coaches Association coaching school at 
Austin in 1950. The 1950 coaching school 
manual carries a complete digest of his 
findings. Space will not permit a de- 
tailed description of the Index factors. 
It will suffice here to say that the test 
is divided into the following categories 
and sub-heads: 

Personal index — Weight, height, age. 

High School experience — Squadman, 
Letterman. 

College experience — Squadman, 
Letterman. 

Physical tests: 50-yard dash, 10- 
yard dash, pullouts, zig-zag, and stand- 
ing broad jump. 





Dr. William Jackson (Jack) Rhodes, 
B.S., M.A., Ed.D., Associate Professor of 
Health and Physical Education at the Uni- 
versity of Houston, combined a_ back- 
ground of seven years as a player and 
six years’ coaching experience to his pro- 
fessional training and several years of 
research and experimentation to create 
his Rhodes Football Classification Index. 

In 1938, while a student at the Univer- 
sity of Texas, he was selected All-South 
west guard, and in 1939 he was co-captain 
of the Southwest All-Star game in the 
Shrine East-West game. He holds the dis- 
tinction of being one of the very few to 
gain All-SWC honors without the benefit 
of having played a single down of high 
school ball. Dr. Rhodes served four years 
in the Navy and was discharged with the 
rank of Lieutenant. 
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The tests were administered by co- 
operating coaches as well as by Dr. 
Rhodes himself. At the conclusion of 
the study, it was found that the physical 
qualities measured by the test, when 
combined with the personal history 
items, were of great value as an objec- 
tive selecting device. The sum of the 
ranks of the personal history index and 
physical test index gives the final 
Classification Index. 

“However, it should be understood 
and remembered,” explains its author, 
“that the players’ physical potential at 
the time the tests were given should 
not be misinterpreted. A player’s physi- 
cal ability may vary considerably in 
one season or a test given at an earlier 
date might not remain valid indefinitely. 
For example, players have been known 
to gain or lose more than 20 pounds in 
a single season. Slight undetected in- 
juries might slow a player to an extent, 
and speed might be increased through 
training and conditioning. All of these 
variables must be considered. Good 
coaches will detect these changes and 
make allowances for them.” 

When the coaches’ selection of their 
best eleven players was used as a 
validating criteria, the Rhodes Football 
Classification Index was found to be in 
agreement with the coaches’ subjective 
selection in 89.6% of the players tested. 
It should be pointed out that this was 
a very limited study and the results 
should be considered accordingly. Dr. 
Rhodes makes no claims of infallibility. 
He does know that he has enjoyed 
remarkable success in measuring foot- 
ball ability; but is still working toward 
an even greater percentage of correct 
selections. 

Many coaches in Texas, as well as 
other states, have used the “Rhodes 
Football Test” and many others have 
requested additional information. Dr. 
Rhodes has given the test to many 
squads without retaining pertinent data, 
and hopes that as a result of this 
story he may continue and improve 
the study through the cooperation of the 
high school coaches who have shown 
their interest in doing everything in 
their power to propagate the game of 
football in general. 

Any football coach in junior high, 
high school, junior college, or college 

(Continued on page 25) 
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(Ep1Tor’s Note: This is another in the 
series of stories on great coaches and 

players who have been elected to the 
( Football Hall of Fame. Their names 
) are enshrined forever with football’s 
immortals.) 
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NbY Kerr gained his football coach- 
ing recognition at Colgate Univer- 
sity where he tutored the Red Raiders 
for 18 years and showed the football 
world some of the finest offensive 
play that the sport has ever known. 
Kerr has also been associated with the 
Shrine East-West football game at San 
Francisco since 1927 as head coach or 
in his present capacity of advisory coach 
for the East. 
Born in Cheyenne, Wyoming, he re- 
; ceived his college education at Dick- 
| inson College where he competed in 
three sports. Originally a mathematics 
| teacher in a Pennsylvania high school, 
| the “Canny Scot” became a member of 
| the University of Pittsburgh athletic 
staff in 1914 and remained until 1922. 
He preceded Glenn “Pop” Warner to 
Stanford University in 1922 and in- 
stalled the famed double wing system 
which Warner had developed and Kerr 
had mastered. He moved on to Wash- 
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KERR 


ington and Jefferson College before 
coming to Colgate in the fall of 1929. 
Kerr’s first Colgate team lost only 
one game and, in fact, his first five 
teams at Colgate lost only four times. 
The famed 1932 eleven went through 
a nine game schedule, undefeated, un- 
tied, unscoredupon, and were unin- 
vited to participate in the Rose Bowl. 
Before announcing his retirement on 
the eve of the traditional Syracuse 
game in 1946, Andy’s Raider teams had 
won 94 games, lost 50, and tied seven. 
UNDER KERR THE COLGATE TEAMS gave 
the fans a football show though Kerr 
denies that they ever played “to the 
crowd.” His teams employed the lateral 
pass plays and double spinners that 
won him national repute. His offense 
featured the double wing and included 
the conventional single wing plays. 
Universally recognized All-Ameri- 
cans developed by Kerr at Colgate in- 
clude Len Macaluso (1930), John Orsi 
(1931), and Bob Smith (1932). He also 
had a hand in developing other stars 
like Ernie Nevers of Stanford and Bill 
Douds at Washington and Jefferson. 
Now living in semi-retirement in 
Hamilton, N. Y. (home of Colgate Uni- 
versity), Kerr plays an active part in 
civic affairs as president of the newly- 
constructed Community Memorial Hos- 
pital. He is a member of the Football 
Hall of Fame and was also selected by 
the Helms Foundation as one of the 
top coaches of all time. 
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RHODES FOOTBALL TEST 


(Continued from page 22) 


who would like to use the “Rhodes 
Football Test” is invited to contact Dr. 
Rhodes, who will forward the tests 
along with instructions for giving and 
scoring them free of charge. All that 
Rhodes asks in return is that the coach 
assist in the further development of the 
tests by sending him the results of the 
testing. 





INDIVIDUAL TECHNIQUE 


(Continued from page 19) 


of fake and wheel. This maneuver 
again depends on the defense commit- 
ting to make a mistake to allow the 
opponent the opportunity to capitalize 
on the unorthodox movement. It must 
be understood that these maneuvers 
and executions be accomplished within 
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CO-ED OF THE MONTH 


Lovely Patsy Lord is our page-bright- 
ener this month. Patsy is the same pretty 
young lady that avid Crimson Tide fooit- 
ball supporters “observed” directing the 
cheering section and cheerleaders for 
Alabama during during the 1954 season. 

Winning beauty contests is another 
one of Patsy’s achievements. It was at 
the age of three that she “captured” her 
first contest. And recently, Patsy was 
crowned “Maid of Cotton” from Cham- 
bers County, Alabama. 





Aside from Pat’s cheerleading duties, 
she finds time to be outstanding in other 
phases of Bama campus life. She is a 
member of the Pi Beta Phi social so- 
rority; Women’s Spirit Committee; 
Swan Club; Y.W.C.A., and Caroline 
Hunt Club. 

Besides Patsy's beauty, popularity, 
and achievement — Coacu & ATHLETE 
takes pleasure in featuring one that is 
interested in all sports, with football 
and basketball being her favorites. This 
20-year-old beauty is enrolled in Home 
Economics, majoring in clothing and 
textiles. Her heart’s desire is to be a 
buyer or dress designer after graduation. 

Because of Patsy’s many accomplish- 
ments, she is the pride of her hometown, 
LaFayette, Alabama, and her parents, 
Mr. and Mrs. T. E. Lord. Patsy, a junior 
at Bama, is 5’5”, has blond ‘air and blue 
eyes with other “statistics” measuring 
34, 24, and 3414. But, why go on about 
this “transplanted Georgia peach” (born, 
Sandersville, Georgia) ; see the picture 
of Miss Patsy Lord for proof positive! 
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good shooting range. We attempt to 
get these shots in the area from the 
foul circle to the corners, realizing 
the effectiveness of the jump shot and 
the one hand shot is greater in these 
areas. 

We use variations of screens to free 
our boys for shots we know that we 
cannot be too effective with one on one 
situations because of collapsing de- 
fenses. Many times we force the de- 
fense into positions which enable us 
to capitalize on these maneuvers. We 
want our players to know these sit- 
uations and be ready to react quickly 
to defensive mistakes to capitalize as 
best we can. We have our defensive 
men in drill make these mistakes to 
see if our offensive man is thinking. 
If we are to be effective on of- 
fense we must outsmart the opponent 
as much as possible and when he makes 
a mistake we must react to the situa- 
tion. We believe, as a result, we must 
constantly keep the pressure on the 
defense with fakes and maneuvers and 
if the opponents commit themsleves, 
capitalize on their overeagerness. 

We fully recognize that these ma- 
neuvers on the part of the individual 
must be blended and jelled into ef- 
fective teamwork for our overall suc- 
cess. 
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BASKETBALL RULES QUESTIONS 


By H. V. PORTER 


Secretary, National Federation of State High School Athletic Associations 


Editor’s Note: These rulings do not 
set aside or modify any rule. They are 
interpretations on some of the early 
season situations which have been pre- 
sented. 


1. Play: Have any errors or omissions 
been discovered in the 1954-55 publica- 
tions? 

Ruling: The few which have been 
discovered are of such a nature that 
they should not cause any misunder- 
standing. In the BASKETBALL 
MEETING FOLDER, the paragraph on 
page 3 about Rule 7-6 refers to a 3- 
second time limit when it should be 
the “5-second” time limit. 

In the BASKETBALL PLAYER 
HANDBOOK, there is an inadvertent 
reference to a declined free throw in 
the 3rd paragraph on page 22 and 
Play 2 on page 24 is an inadvertent 
holdover from an earlier edition. Also, 
on page 60, only answer 3 to Question 
6 in Part I is correct. 

In PART II of the BASKETBALL 
EXAMINATION, a font of type was 
jumbled after the final proof reading. 
This makes Questions 42 and 43 unin- 
telligible and they should be omitted. 

2. Play: On the Ist free throw by A! 
of a bonus penalty, ball is tapped by 
tall A?: (a) while it is on the basket 
ring; or (b) while it is bouncing above 
the basket. In either case, the tapped 
ball goes through the basket. Does goal 
count and is a bonus free throw 
awarded? 


Ruling: In (a), the tapping of the 
ball by A? is a violation which im- 
mediately causes the ball to become 
dead. Also, touching by A? ends the 
free throw so that it cannot be suc- 
cessful. Hence, no point is scored and 
no bonus free throw is permitted. In 
(b), the act by A? is legal. His touch- 
ing of the ball ends the free throw 
but does not cause the ball to become 
dead. A field goal is credited to A”. 
Since the free throw is not successful, 
no bonus free throw is awarded. 


3. Play: Does the change in wording 
of Rule 10-7 concerning the dribbler, 
make any appreciable difference in 
placing responsibility for contact? 


Ruling: While the primary purpose 
of the change in wording is to correct 
a mistaken notion that a dribbler al- 


ways has a right to an unhindered 
path which he may choose to establish 
or which he has already established, 
the secondary purpose of the change is 
to place greater responsibility on the 
dribbler to exercise greater caution 
when he _ reaches congested area, 
just as an auto driver is expected to 
slow down when the possibility of a 
collision increases. Note the following 
play. 

4. Play: A! has possession between 
his free throw circle and the center 
circle and he is being guarded by B! 
who is at arm’s length in front of Al. 
A! makes a quick start and dribbles 
toward his basket. B! is afraid of com- 
mitting a foul and retreats while at- 
tempting to parallel the path of Al. 
Contact occurs in the ensuing move- 
ment toward the basket. 

Ruling: If B! retreated and permitted 
A! to establish a straight-line path, and 
if B! then attempts to crowd him out 
of his path, the greater responsibility 
for contact is on B!. However, B! is not 
obligated to retreat in such a situation. 
If he holds his position or moves to 
maintain his position between the drib- 
bler and his basket, the dribbler has 
not yet established his right to a 
straight-line path and the greater re- 
sponsibility for contact is on him. If 
officials are lax in permitting a drib- 
bler to crowd into a guard who is in 
proper guarding position when the 
dribbler starts his dribble, the guard 
is forced to retreat each time a drib- 
bler starts. That is contrary to the 
rules concerning responsibility of the 
dribbler. A dribbler has not established 
a straight-line path until his dribble 
is under way and he has, through feint 
or otherwise, advanced so his head and 
shoulders are past the guard so the 
guard is not in proper position between 
the dribbler and his basket. 


5. Play: During the last few seconds 
of a half, A! has the ball in his back 
court with an opportunity to make a 
last-second try for field goal. Before 
he can get the ball away, substitute B® 
runs on, the court to hold or push A! 
and thus prevent the possibility of his 
scoring 2 points. 

Ruling: This is a flagrant technical 
foul. The substitute should be dis- 
qualified for further participation in 
the game. The rules prescribe only 1 


free throw for a technical foul regard- 
less of its flagrancy. In extreme cases, 
the official might stretch his authority 
as outlined in Rule 2-4 but unless there 
is some state-wide directive, it is safer 
to award 1 free throw as prescribed 
by the rules. If the technical foul pen- 
alty rule is wrong, it ought to be 
changed through regular channels rath- 
er than by special interpretation. 

6. Play: Near the end of a 4th quar- 
ter, B! holds Al. The clock is stopped 
while showing 3 minutes remaining in 
the quarter. Should the bonus penalty 
or the 2-throw penalty be assessed? 


Ruling: If the clock is one which ' 


shows only the minutes remaining to 
be played, the safest procedure is for 
the official to award the 2-throw pen- 
alty but, if the clock has a sweep- 
hand or lights which show seconds, 
the bonus penalty is considered in ef- 
fect on the assumption that there is 
a lag between the occurrence of the 
foul and the stopping of the clock. 

Comment: Since the 2-throw would 
be in effect if the sweephand shows 
2 minutes and 59 seconds remaining, 
this is equivalent to stating that the 
stopping of the clock may lag the foul 
by about 1 second but not more than 
1 second. If carried to the extreme, it 
would result in guessing at the lag in 
cases where the timer starts or stops 
the clock too soon or too late. Theoret- 
ically, this ruling cuts the 2-throw pe- 
riod to 2 minutes and 59 plus seconds. 
If this same practice were followed in 
other timing situations, so that there 
would be a question as to how long 
stopping of the clock lags the foul, it 
would lead to a number of compli- 
cations. 

6. Play: On a jump ball, the official 
makes an erratic toss or both teams 
violate the jumping rule. What is the 
proper procedure? 

Ruling: The toss should be repeated. 
This question may arise because the 
last sentence of Rule 9-6 in the N.C.A.A. 
edition of the rules was inadvertently 
omitted. 


7. Play: On the last free throw by 
A? from a bonus penalty: (a) A? 
touches the free throw while it is on 
the ring; or (b) B! touches the free 
throw while it is on the ring. In either 
case, ball falls in the basket. Since, 
in either case, a dead ball has fallen 
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in the basket following a violation, is 
throw-in from side of the court? 

Ruling: In (a), it is from side of court. 
In (b), it is from the end line as after 
a successful goal. The award at the 
side of the court applies to Sections 1 
through 9 of Rule 9 but does not apply 
to Sections 10 and 11. 

8. Play: On jump ball in A’s free 
throw circle, A? is in the restraining 
circle too soon. B! taps ball backward 
so that it is: (a) on the ring when 
B? or A? taps it away; or (b) is above 
the ring without having touched ring 
or backboard when A® or B? taps ball 
and it falls in the basket. 

Ruling: In (a), decision as to whether 
the violation by A? shall be penalized 
or ignored is made at the time the 
jump ball ends. This is when ball 
touches the ring of the offending team’s 
basket. The violation by A? is penal- 
ized. There is no violation by A*. B? 
has not committed any infraction since 
the ball became dead before he touched 
it. In (b), the decision as to whether 
to ignore or penalize the infraction by 
A2 is made at the time the ball is 
touched. If it is touched by A? (the 
offending team), the violation by A? 
is penalized. If the touching is by B?, 
the first violation by A is ignored be- 
cause the offended team is the first 
to touch the jump ball. Since this 
touching is basket interference, 2 points 
are awarded to A as a penalty for B’s 
interference. 

9. Play: It is stated that if a live 
ball first enters the basket from above 
and goes through, it is always a field 
goal. Is there a conflict between this 
statement and the following situation? 
During a jump at A’s free throw line, 
one of the jumpers bats the ball into 
the basket without touching the ring 
or backboard but A? is in the restrain- 
ing circle too soon. Isn’t it a goal in 
the outlined situation if the ball goes 
through the basket without touching 
either ring or net? 

Ruling: It is quite obvious that the 
goal should not count. The only ques- 
tion that arises is how this can be 
justified in the light of the indicated 
statement. The use of the delayed 
whistle is a sort of hybrid of the type 
which sometimes makes it difficult to 
fit the situation into game fundamen- 
tals. However, in this particular case, 
the matter is partially handled by the 
way the 2nd sentence of Rule 9-6 is 
worded. There is negative coverage for 
all except the listed situations. This 
is in the statement “otherwise the ball 
becomes dead as of the time of the 
violation.” Hence, this is treated the 
same as if the ball were not alive 
when it went through the basket. For- 
tunately, for the benefit of those who 
are interested from an academic stand- 
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point, there is more direct coverage 
in the fact that if a legal net is being 
used, it is impossible for the ball to 
go through without touching the basket 
(net). The last sentence of Rule 1-10 
states that the net shall be so con- 
structed as to “check the ball momen- 
tarily as it passes through.” As soon 
as the ball touches the net in the 
outlined case, the jump ball ends and, 
because of the violation, it becomes 
dead at that time. At the time it be- 
comes dead, it has not gone through 
the basket. Hence, there is no conflict 
with the fundamental statement about 
a live ball which goes through the 
basket. 

10. Play: What should be the pro- 
cedure if two violations or a violation 
and a foul occur simultaneously? 

Ruling: An experienced official will 
not see two of these occurring at exact- 
ly the same time, unless it is one of 
those rare combinations where the 
acts must be treated as having hap- 
pened simultaneously. Here are illus- 
trations: CASE I: Running by A! and 
a foul by B! occur at nearly the same 
time. An experienced official will al- 
ways see one of them as having oc- 
curred first. If the running occurs first, 
any subsequent common foul is ignored 
because it occurred after ball became 


(Continued on page 46) 
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THE FIRST FORWARD PASS 


(Eprtor’s Note: This is the second 
and concluding installment of the story 
on the first forward pass in football. 

This excellent article was written by 
Phil Dynan, the efficient sports public- 
ity director at St. Louis University. 
Phil lettered in football and track at 
Kansas Junior College. He served as 
sports publicity director at Central 
Missouri State College and at the Uni- 
versity of Delaware before joining the 
staff at St. Louis University.) 


oan 


LTHOUGH SOME RECORD BOOKS and 
A sports annuals state that the for- 
ward pass was first used in a game in 
the East, that fact has never been au- 
thenticated. Other schools may have 
used the pass after the regular season 
got under way, but St. Louis U. had 
used it against Carroll at least four 
weeks before that time. Perhaps if com- 
munication had been better in those 
early days then the story of the first 
legal forward pass might not have be- 
come a controversial subject. 

A check of the All-American teams 
of that span reveal that only eastern 
players were represented. True, foot- 
ball found its first foothold in that 
section of the country but the district 
supremacy was fading westward at 
about the same time Eddie Cochems 
was dreaming of a “different type of 
football.” The great sports writers of 
that time and the major football teams 
were, for the most part, in the provin- 
cial East. No doubt this point alone 
was the main factor in the inaccurate 
conception of where the pass was first 
used. 


Some years ago a motion picture 
erroneously created a widespread im- 
pression that Notre Dame was the first 
school to use the forward pass, with the 
combination of Knute Rockne and Gus 
Dorais. It was in 1913 that Notre Dame 
“surprised” a powerful Army team with 
pass plays,—seven years after the Bil- 
likens stunned the little Wisconsin col- 
lege. 

Rockne always honestly denied that 
the Irish held the patent for starting 
aerial play. He generously extended all 
credit to his good friend Cochems. 
The entire question of the forward pass 


By PHILIP A. DYNAN 


seems to be settled on page 84 of the 
Rockne autobiography. He wrote: 

si . The forward pass came in 
quietly, almost obscurely. Eddie Co- 
chems, Coach at St. Louis University, 
circa 1907, enrolled a few boys with 
hands like steam shovels who could toss 
a football just as easily and almost as 
far as they could throw a baseball. St. 
Louis played and defeated several big 
teams—using the forward pass. One 
would have thought that so effective 
a play would have been instantly cop- 
ied and become the vogue. The East, 
however, had not learned much or 
cared much about Midwest and West- 
ern football; indeed, the East scarcely 
realized that football existed beyond 
the Alleghenies. .. .” 

WHAT ABOUT Dorals? In September 
of 1952—only two years ago—Dorais 
told Rudy Cernknovic of the U. P. 
sports staff in Pittsburgh (where Do- 
rias was helping to coach the Steelers) 

“Eddie Cochems, Coach at St. 
Louis U. in 1906-07-08, deserves full 
credit for the forward pass.” Even 
Gus Dorais apparently misunderstood 
some features of Cochems’ 1906 pass 
strategy. 

Dorais related in his interview that 
“the pass first was thrown end over 
end,” but Ed Wray, veteran sports 
writer for the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, 
states from personal observation this 
was not the case, because the spiral 
or flat pass was the type used then, as 
now. 


Wray says too that, “Cochems also 
had the short ‘bullet’ pass for a quickie, 
after opening up the defense with long 
heaves . . . His pass plays were in 
several respects those in use today... 
And he had the normal running and 
line strength in his squad to use run- 
ning plays after passes had bewildered 
the foe and wrecked his defense.” 

What happened to Coach Cochems 
and his “passing” St. Louis University 
team in the wake of the Carroll vic- 
tory? 

After leaving Waukesha the Billikens 
waited a few days and then played 
Lawrence College. Details of that con- 
test are obscure but the score seems 
to answer a great deal. Still - using 
their progressive method of advancing 





PHILIP A. DYNAN 


the ball, St. Louis edged Lawrence 6 
to 0. Two passes. 

Next stop on the schedule provided 
a 27 to 0 victory over St. John’s Mili- 
tary Academy. Four passes. 

The fourth game of the pre-season 
schedule found Cochems “allowing” 
the Bills to “open the game” against 
the Marquette University Hilltoppers. 
Final score, St. Louis U. 30, Marquette 
U. 0. 

While news of the passing game pre- 
ceded the team to St. Louis, there was 
also considerable talk about one of the 
players who was establishing an in- 
dividual record. Frank Acker, the right 
halfback, was kicking conversions al- 
most automatically. A look at present 
day record books will reveal that when 
the 1906 season ended Acker had kicked 
64 out of 67 conversions. It’s still a 
‘football record. Acker, by the way, 
was the team’s leading ground gainer. 

As the season took full sail the 
Bills recorded consecutive wins over 
St. Charles Military Academy, 33-0; 
Warrensburg State Teachers, 59-0; 
University of Missouri School of Mines, 
71-0; and the Kansas City Medics, 54-0. 
While the opponents would not rate a 
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nod among football greats, still Ed 
Cochems was building a noteworthy 
record with only sixteen men. 

There were three games left on the 
schedule,—the University of Kansas, 
Drake University, and the University 
of Iowa. There was no doubt as to 
the reputation of these teams. Kansas 
was the heralded champions of the 
Southwest, while Drake and Iowa were 
able and confident teams far superior 
to the small Billiken squad. 

On November 3rd St. Louis Univer- 
sity came forward as a_ prominent 
bidder for the championship of the 
United States. 

A crowd of around 7,000 sat awed 
in Sportsman’s Park (now Busch Stad- 
ium) as the local team not only de- 
feated the visitors from Lawrence but 
the Jayhawks were beaten decisively. 
The school yearbook of that year writes 
of the game: “... the forward pass 
worked like a charm, and the fans, 
or better, spectators, became delirious. 
The forward pass worked too well for 
St. Louisans to judge well of its real 
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value. The lucky was eliminated and 
the scientific side was all that could 
be seen.” The final score was 34 to 2 
and the only bit of joy the Jayhawks 
could gather from the contest was the 
fact that they were the first team to 
score any points against Cochems. 

Since the beginning of the season it 
had been Cochems’ custom to order 
St. Louis to get at least one touch- 
down with its fast and tricky running 
attack, then to mix passing with run- 
ning. The St. Louisans scored three on 
the ground in the first half against 
the undefeated Kansas team. 

In the second half Schneider and 
Robinson unwrapped the forward pass. 
Newspapers credited St. Louis with 
completing seven of nine passes that 
day, one scoring directly and several 
others setting up touchdowns. 

TTHE GAME MARKED THE FIRST TIME that 
the attack had been sent from the 
ground into the air in a major football 
game. The Billikens had offered proof 
that passing need not be used in des- 
peration, but as a regular means to 


Members of the 1906 St. Louis University team which first employed the forward pass in college football. 


advance the ball. As a Kansas player 
remarked at dinner on the evening of 
November 3rd, “they hit us with light- 
ning and then just rolled and rolled.” 

It was in this Kansas game that Brad 
Robinson is remembered for having 
tossed an eighty-seven yard touchdown 
pass to fullback Jack Schneider. The 
late Parke H. Davis of the Spauling 
Guide later recognized this pass as an 
all-time national record. At one time 
the play was a controversial subject, 
the difference of opinion arising from 
the fact that while some writers es- 
timate passes from the line of scrim- 
mage, others judge a pass from the 
point to which the thrower had faded 
back. 

Here is the story of that pass by the 
man who threw it. On December 8, 
1943, Robinson wrote to Ed Wray: “The 
run on the play (after the catch) was 
not over two or three strides, the 
ball having been caught (by Jack 
Schneider) in the shadow of the goal 
posts. .. . The line of scrimmage was 

(Continued on page 45) 
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MEET THE COMMISSIONER 


of the Southern Conference 


WALLACE WADE 


By TED MANN 
Athletic Publicity Director, Duke University 


HEN Wallace Wade resigned as 
head football coach at Duke 
University in December, 1950, one of 
the great gridiron mentors of all time 
left active participation in the game. 

He gave up coaching to become the 
first Commissioner of the Southern 
Conference and in the four years he 
has held the job, he has impressed those 
with whom he has associated in the 
same sound manner in which he or- 
ganized football teams and athletic pro- 
grams for 28 years. 

As the man who first brought South- 
ern Conference football into the na- 
tion’s spotlight, his record of 202 vic- 
tories, 52 defeats and 12 ties cannot 
be matched by anyone in the coaching 
profession for the same number of 
years. 

Wade was born in Trenton, Tennes- 
see, on June 15th, 1892. He played foot- 
ball at Peabody High School in Tren- 
ton and later at Morgan Park Acad- 
emy in Chicago where he remained a 
year before entering Brown University. 
He played guard for the Brown team 
for three years and was a member of 
the squad which played against Wash- 
ington State in the Rose Bowl game of 
1916. 

After service as a captain in World 
War I, he went to Fitzgerald and Clarke 


preparatory school in Tullohoma, Ten- 
nessee, in 1919, and there produced out- 
standing teams in all sports. His foot- 
ball teams won 15 games and lost three 
during his two-year tenure. 

In 1921, he moved to Vanderbilt as 
assistant to the late Dan McGugin, 
and remained at that post for two years, 
during which time Vanderbilt was un- 
defeated. 

In 1921, he went to Alabama as ath- 
letic director and football coach and he 
lifted that institution to the pinnacle 
of football success. 

His first Rose Bowl team was the 
1925 Crimson Tide. Alabama trailed the 
University of Washington, 12-0, at half- 
time but came back after intermission 
to score three touchdowns in rapid or- 
der for a 20-19 triumph in one of the 
most thrilling spectacles ever witnessed 
at Pasadena. 

Alabama’s 1926 outfit again earned 
the Rose Bowl invitation and tied Stan- 
ford’s great team, 7-7, on January Ist, 
1927. 

The Tide’s next trip under Wade 
resulted in a 24-0 defeat of Washington 
State in January, 1931. That 1930 team 
has been called Wade’s greatest by 
some experts. The Rose Bowl! triumph 
over Washington State avenged for 
Coach Wade the disappointment suf- 
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WALLACE WADE 


fered by Player Wade fourteen years 
earlier, when Brown lost to the Cou- 
gars. 

On January 15th, 1931, Wade re- 
ported to Duke. In the 15 seasons he 
directed football activity at Duke, his 
teams won the Southern Conference 
title six times. His Duke record was 
110 victories, 36 defeats and seven ties. 
At Alabama he won 61, lost 13 and 
tied 6. 

Wade suffered his first Rose Bowl 
loss in January, 1939, when the Tro- 
jans of Southern California launched 
a desperate fourth-quarter passing at- 
tack to score a touchdown in the last 
40 seconds of play and defeated his 
famous “Iron Dukes”—undefeated and 
untied and unscored on during the 
1938 season—7-3. 

On January Ist, 1942, he suffered 
his second loss in Rose Bowl compe- 
tition when his Blue Devils were de- 
feated by Oregon State in a thriller, 
20-16. That game was the famous 
“transplanted Rose Bowl Contest” 
which was played in Duke Stadium at 
Durham. 

Wade left Duke after that game to 
enter the Army. He served under fire 
during the invasion of France and Ger- 
many and received many decorations 
for his work and came out a Lieuten- 
ant Colonel. 

He returned to Duke in 1945 as 
Athletic Director only, but a year later 
he took up once again the coaching 
reins of the Blue Devils. 
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CAMPUS CLOSE-UP 


(Continued from page 13) 


1912 and IC4A cross country king in 
1910-11-12. 

The wrestling teams under Walter 
O’Connell, who coached from 1909 un- 
til his death in 1948, rolled up im- 
pressive records in the Eastern Inter- 
collegiate tournaments. From 1910 
through 1930 Cornell won 11 team 
titles, including an unequalled record 
of six straight from 1912 through 1917. 
Only Lehigh (12%) and Penn State 
(12) have won more Eastern champion- 
ships than the Big Red. Cornell still 
leads in total individual victories with 
68. 

Besides James, Montgomery, Little 
and Smith, varsity sports are coached 
by Royner Greene (baseball and bas- 
ketball), Georges Cointe (fencing), 
Harold Hargrave (lightweight foot- 
ball), George Hall (golf), Harrison 
Sanford (heavyweight rowing), Loren 
Schoel (coaching the _ freshmen), 
George Patte (soccer), Richard Lewis 
(tennis) and Erie Miller (wrestling). 
James, Little, Cointe, Hall, Sanford 
and Lewis have all served more than 
15 years at Cornell. 

THE PHYSICAL WELL-BEING of the ath- 
letes is the responsibility of Frank 
(Doc) Kavanagh, head trainer since 
1937. His training rooms contain the 
most modern therapeutical equipment. 
Kavanagh is recognized as a pioneer 
in developing new and better protec- 
tive equipment, with experimental 
work conducted by the Cornell Aero- 
nautical Laboratory. 

With the enlarging of the University’s 
golf course from nine to eighteen holes 
and the completion last spring of a 
huge men’s sports building, a $2,000,000 
gift of Walter C. Teagle of the Class 
of 1900, Cornell’s athletic facilities are 
now among the most extensive and 
elaborate in the nation. In 1953 the 
Moakley House, a living memorial to 
Cornell’s revered former track coach, 
was completed. Located at the Uni- 
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versity’s golf course and built through 
funds contributed by alumni, this 
building includes men’s and women’s 
locker rooms, a dormitory for visiting 
teams, a snack bar and a memorial 
lounge in which are displayed pictures 
of most of the University’s great ath- 
letes of the past. A new building con- 
taining squash courts, the gift of Le- 
roy Grumman of the Class of 1916, 
will be ready for use this winter. In 
Barton Hall, a gigantic New York State 
armory on the campus, Cornell holds 
basketball games, track meets and 
wrestling meets. The basketball seat- 
ing capacity is 8,000 while for track 
meets 4,500 can be accommodated. For 
the third straight year the Heptagonal 
(Ivy) indoor track championships will 
be held here. Three weeks later Cor- 
nell will be host for the National Col- 
legiate wrestling championships. Cor- 
nell’s football games are played on 
Schoellkopf Field with the picturesque 
Crescent, permanent west stands and 
temporary bleachers seating 34,000. 
With the exception of the golf course, 
ski run and boathouse, all of the Uni- 
versity’s athletic facilities are compact- 
ly grouped on the northeastern fringe 
of the campus. 

So there is your quick close-up of 
Cornell—“America’s_ all-round Uni- 
versity. 
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GROVER HARKINS 


.-. for Wilson Sporting Goods Co. 


H“"° BEEN A FIRST STRING GUARD on 
three great Alabama football 
teams of the late 30’s, having played 
in the first Blue-Gray All-Star game, 
and having had athletics as his peren- 
nial No. 1 hobby—it’s inevitable that 
being a first-class salesman and sports- 
man comes naturally to Grover Har- 
kins, Wilson’s Southeastern represen- 
tative. 

Grover hails from Gadsden (Ala.) 
and attended high school there. He later 
was graduated from the University of 
Alabama where he played with the 
Crimson Tide’s Southeastern Confer- 
ence champs in 1936 and 1937—the ’37 
squad going to the Rose Bowl—and 
with the 1938 team which set a na- 
tional collegiate record for total de- 
fense. During those three years, Ala- 
bama won 24, lost 2 (including the one 
Rose Bowl game) and tied 2, to com- 
pile one of the finest three-year marks 
in Alabama history. 

After graduating with a B.S. degree 
in physical education, Grover remained 
with football to become line coach at 
Sidney Lanier High School in Mont- 
gomery, Alabama. He held that po- 
sition until 1942 when he enlisted in 
the Air Force and served as a physical 
training specialist for the next four 
years. 

The year 1946 signaled the beginning 
of Grover’s outstanding career in sell- 
ing sporting goods for Wilson. On first 
becoming associated with the Nashville 
branch, he covered the territory of 
Alabama and Northwest Florida where 
he immediately began winning scores 
of friends and customers among the 
coaches and dealers. Moving up rapidly, 
Grover was promoted in 1951 to his 
present spot as Southeastern represen- 
tative of Wilson’s School and College 
Division. 
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GROVER HARKINS 


With his extensive background in 
athletics—both as an active player and 
coach—Grover has that necessary in- 
sight into specialized equipment needs 
and problems. Combine this knowledge 
with a sincerity, integrity and a desire 
to provide the best in each individual 
situation, and it is readily seen why he 
has achieved the success he has en- 
joyed for some time. 

Married since 1946, Grover and his 
wife, Helen, reside in Birmingham, Ala- 
bama. His hobbies revolve quite nat- 


urally around sports. An active interest 


in college athletics heads the list for 
Grover, but fishing and golf—partic- 
ularly watching the tournament shot- 
makers—also take up a lot of his spare 
time. 

Concerning his customers, Grover 
believes it’s not a matter of them hav- 
ing to be sold and re-sold on the prod- 


wit YOUR SPORTING GOODS DEALER 


uct he represents. He goes about his 
job feeling that they know what they 
want and that they know he is ready to 
serve them when they want to buy. 
As his popularity attests, Grover’s 
customers appreciate this forthright, 
helpful selling formula. They realize 
that his experience and reliability are 
always available to them in an effort 
to supply them whatever they want to 
buy, and when the time arises, to as- 
sist them in selecting what will best 
suit their particular equipment needs. 
In short, they can count on Harkins! 





CORTLAND TO HAWES IN 
SOUTHEAST 


The Cortland Racket Division of the 
Cortland Line Company of Cortland, 
New York, announces the appointment 
of Mr. John Hawes, Chamblee, Ga., as 
its sales representative in the South- 
east. Mr. Hawes, married and father of 
4 boys, comes to his new affiliation 
with a background of 9 years sales ex- 
perience for Dunlop in the same area. 
Hawes will call on the distributor 
and tennis pro trade with the full 
Cortland line of tennis, badminton, 
squash and shuffleboard, in the states 
of North and South Carolina, Georgia, 
Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Tennes- 
see and Louisiana. 





BUY FROM YOUR LOCAL DEALER 


(1) He is a specialist in that line of 
merchandise and is capable of serv- 
ing as your consultant in this field. 


(2) He gives you prompt and efficient 
service. 


(3) He is your neighbor and fellow 
townsman. He contributes to local 
charities and is a member of local 
civic clubs which are working and 
spending to improve your commu- 
nity and your institution. 


(4) He gives you better merchandise 
for your money. The thoughtful 
coach will rely on his local dealer 
for advice and service, and in turn 
will give him his patronage. 
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Louisville Slugger Bat Line 
meets every Player Requirement 





Genuine Autographed 
Models of Al Rosen and 
Bobby Avila Added to 
All-Star Array of Famous 
No. 125 Louisville Sluggers 


Louisville Sluggers of the Al Rosen 
and Bobby Avila models are now 
available. The genuine models of 
these two widely publicized batting 





Al Rosen 


Bobby Avila 


to the 
125 


stars have been “elected” 
blue-ribbon assortment of No. 
Louisville Sluggers. 





This wide and greatly diversified | 


line now comprises the models of the 


25 following players: Richie Ashburn, | 


Bobby Avila, “Yogi” Berra, Joe 
DiMaggio, Walt Dropo, Ferris Fain, 
Nelson Fox, Bill Goodman, Rogers 
Hornsby, Geo. Kell, Ralph Kiner, 
Ted Kluszewski, Whitey Lockman, 
Mickey Mantle, Ed Mathews, Pee-Wee 
Reese, Jackie Robinson, Al Rosen, 
Babe Ruth, Hank Sauer, Red Schoen- 
dienst, Duke Snider, Vernon Stephens, 
Mickey Vernon, Ted Williams. 





Three New Numbers for 
Young Hitters 


Three new baseball numbers: 150S, 
140S and 130S are designed expressly 
for high school, prep school, Babe 
Ruth League, Pony League and other 
young players, and will be available 
in 1955 along with the genuine auto- 
gtaphed No. 125S. The three new 
numbers, like the No. 125S, are pat- 
terned after the original models of 
the famous Sluggers whose names 
they bear, but turned to slightly 
smaller dimensions. 
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The proper feel and balance in a bat is just as important to a 
ballplayer as the proper feel of a golf club is to a golfer — 
it must feel right to play right. H&B has long recognized 
the importance of satisfying the individual bat preference of 
each player and has fashioned a complete line of bats to do so. 


Experience has proved the success of this policy, for today 
any player can select a bat from the Slugger line which fits 
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Write for Full Color Catalog 
Showing Complete Louisville 
Slugger Line 


The Louisville Slugger line of base- 
ball bats and softball bats is beauti- 
fully and completely illustrated in the 
full-color Louisville Slugger catalog. 
This catalog contains complete de- 
scriptive information, specifications, 
—- weights, etc., and makes a 
handy ready reference for ordering 
your team’s bat needs. Send for your 
copy to Hillerich & Bradsby Co., 
Louisville, Ky. 





his particular requirements. The wide variety of models in 


the Louisville Slugger line 
makes available a range of 
weights and lengths to suit 
every type of hitter. 


That’s why when a player 


| selects his H & B baseball bat, 


he can’t help but find one 
with a combination which 
feels just right to him. 





H&B Makes the Most Complete 
Softball Bat Line too 


The Louisville Slugger softball bat 
line is made up of nineteen different 
numbers of various models, finishes 
and price ranges to meet the require- 
ments of all softball players. 


The fact that there are nineteen 
different models in the H & B line at 
present is not because this number 
was pre-determined. Each model 
represents a need that grew out of 
the increased interest and activity in 
the game itself. The H & B policy of 
making bats to fit player requirements 
was adopted in softball just as it was 
in baseball. That’s why the Louisville 
Slugger softball line of bats is the 
most complete in the world today. 
The quality, design and workmanship 
which goes into the manufacture of 
H & B softball bats, is the same which 
has made the Louisville Slugger base- 
ball bat famous for performance the 
world over. 











you don’t think college basketball 
can be turned into a profitable sport, 
you might consider the pre-season sale 
of tickets by N. C. State. .. . The Wolf- 
pack athletic department sold over 
$50,000 worth of ducats before the first 
game was played this cage season... . 
This sale was for regular season home 
games only and didn’t include the Dixie 
Classic, Dec. 27-28-29, and the Atlantic 
Coast Conference Tournament, March 
3-4-5, both these hardwood attractions 
being scheduled in mammoth Reynolds 
Coliseum which seats 12,440 on the N. 
C. State campus at Raleigh, N. C.... 


When South Carolina played host to 
University of Virginia at Columbia this 
past football season, it was the 13th 
game of the series between the two 
institutions—and they played it on Nov. 
13.... Dr. S. J. (Sam) Morris is the 
only team physician West Virginia 
University has had. . . . He’s in his 
42nd year on the WVU faculty and the 
past gridiron campaign saw him serve 
his 37th season patching up the Moun- 
taineers’ injured. ... 


* * * 


Jim Nelson, junior Duke guard from 
Winston-Salem, had the distinction of 
beating two Southeastern Conference 
teams with his right foot this year. 
. . . The 200-pound substitute guard 
kicked the point which brought Duke 
a 7-6 victory over Tennessee, and he 
booted all three points from placement 
when Duke overcame a 20-point deficit 
to edge out Georgia Tech, 21-20... . 
The third point was kicked with 40 
seconds left to play in the thriller. ... 


Nelson might have won another game 
for Duke with his foot. . . . The Blue 
Devils tied Purdue, 13-13, with Nelson 
getting what proved to be the tying 
point. ... But he was out of the game 
with an injury when Duke scored its 
second touchdown and Bryant Aldridge 
missed it. . . . Nelson hit 16 straight 
before missing one... . 


% * * 


University of Virginia had two smart 
quarterbacks this year. ... Rives Bailey, 
the varsity signal caller, and Jim Moy- 
er, freshman team quarterback, are 
dean’s list students. . . . When North 
Carolina whipped N. C. State, it marked 
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with JACK HORNER 


the Tar Heels’ eighth straight football 
victory over the Wolfpack. ... N. C. 
State hasn’t won a game in the series 
since 1942. . . . They took time out 
during World War II and cancelled a 
game in 1952 when a polio epidemic 
struck the North Carolina squad... . 
Wake Forest will introduce a bare- 
footed kickoff artist to football fans 
next year when Eddie Ladd, 207-pound 
end, moves up to the varsity ranks. 
. Ladd, six-feet, three-inch flank- 
man from Durham, N. C., prefers to 
shed his shoe to kick off. . .. He 
started it in high school and it was 
rare when he didn’t boot the ball into 
the end zone with the Wake Forest 
freshmen this year... . 


Incidentally, the Wake Forest frosh 
send three mighty big players to Coach 
Tom Rogers’ varsity in 1955... . If 
weight means anything, the Deacons 
should have some power in the line. 

. The trio of giants are George 
Johnson, 257-pound guard from Wil- 
mington, N. C.; Jimmy Black, 246- 
pound tackle from Harrodsburg, Ky., 
and Baxter Savage, 238-pound guard 
from Rocky Mount, N. C.... All three 
were stand-outs on the Deacon fresh- 
man squad.... 

North Carolina lost its veteran train- 
er when Fitz Lutz, well-known foot- 
ball trainer, died of a heart attack 
while preparing for a Tar Heel work- 
out in October. Lutz, former 
trainer at the University of Georgia, 
suffered the attack in the equipment 
room of Woollen Gym on the University 
of North Carolina campus... . He died 
a few hours later in the University 
Infirmary while the footballers were 
working out for an approaching game. 

. R. A. (Doc) White, basketball and 
baseball trainer and assistant to Lutz, 
took over the football duties. 

* a a 


Virginia Tech didn’t win the South- 
ern Conference football championship, 
a 7-7 tie with William and Mary cost- 
ing the Gobblers the title in their 
own league, but they finished unbeaten 
in four games against Atlantic Coast 
Conference competition. . . . The Gob- 
blers whipped Clemson, Virginia, N. C. 
State and Wake Forest, all ACC mem- 
bers. . . . West Virginia lays claim to 





the Southern Conference crown for the 


second straight year by winning ail 
three of its conference games. . 5 
Furman claimed at least a share of the 
title by winning both of its confer- 
ence starts. 

ES * * 


George Washington’s Colonials, 
sparked by last year’s two leading scor- 
ers Joe Holup (551 points) and Wal- 
ter Devlin (547) warmed up for the 
basketball campaign by participating 
in three holiday hardwood tournaments 
—the Steel Bowl Tournament at Pitts- 
burgh, Dec. 10-11; the Oklahoma City 
Tournament, Dec. 20-21-22; and the 
Richmond Tournament, Dec. 28-29-30. 

. Wake Forest accepted invitations 
to two holiday cage attractions—the 
Dixie Classic at Raleigh and the 
Birmingham, Ala., tournament. . . 


* * * 


N. C. State, which won only one 
football game last year, doubled that 
figure in its first season under new 
Coach Earle Edwards, the Wolfpack 
managing to whip Richmond 14-6 and 
William and Mary 26-0, while losing 
eight decisions. . . . Everyone thought 
Coach Edwards did a grand job with 
the material at hand and there are 
hopes for better success next year... . 
N. C. State had an outstanding fresh- 
man squad this season.... 


Coach Bill Dole is the comeback 
coach of the year. ... After his Dav- 
idson gridders struggled through a win- 
less season in 1953, the Wildcat men- 
tor piloted his team to six wins against 
three losses this year, one of the de- 
feats being to Elon. . . . Davidson had 
won 15 straight games from Elon... . 
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Bob Polk says, “Get the | 
Coaches Digest, just printed, 


and use it as a coaching oid 
as Ido." Free to coaches. : 
| qnd athletic directors. Othe Bet 


ers send 50c for handling. 


| iowa 


Basketball Coach, Vanderbilt University 















SURE FOOTING! Coach after coach tells us 
this is the chief benefit of Seal-O-San. Team 
play improves when the players’ footing is 
secure. That’s why they say Seal-O-San Gym 
Floor Finish is “vital to good team performance” 


... and why they so often say, “I specified that 














Seal-O-San must be used!” 


The new Memorial Gym- 
nasium floor, Vanderbilt 
University, is protected 
with Seal-O-San. Below, 
an exterior view of the 
handsome building, E. A. 
Keeble, Architect. 


See our catalog in SWEET’S 





SEAL-O-SAN, 


GYM FLOOR FINISH 
HUNTINGTON a> LABORATORIES 


HUNTINGTON LABORATORIES, INC. 
PHILADELPHIA 35, PA. © HUNTINGTON INDIANA e¢ TORONTO 2, ONTARIO 
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SUPERLATIVES OF 1954 FOOT- 
BALL, SEC STYLE... 

Best QUARTERBACK—Eob Hardy of 
Kentucky. 

Best STRAIGHT-AHEAD RUNNER—AYr- 
thur Davis of Miss. State. 

Most ELuSIvE RuNNER—Tom Tracy 
of Tennessee. 

Best First Down PLUNGER—Joe Chil- 
dress, Auburn. 

Best PasseER—Bobby Freeman, Au- 
burn. 

Best Pass-cATCHER—Jim Pyburn, Au- 
burn. 

Best ALL-AROUND ENp—Henry Hair, 
Georgia Tech. 

Best CENTER—Hal Easterwood, Miss. 
State. 

Best LINE-BACKER—Larry Morris, Ga. 
Tech. 

Best OFFENSIVE GuarD — Bobby 
Woodall, Vanderbilt. 

Best DEFENSIVE GuARD — Frank 
Brooks, Georgia Tech. 

Best DEFENSIVE TACKLE—Sid Fournet, 
Louisiana State. 

Best OFFENSIVE TACKLE—Darris Mc- 
Cord, Tennessee. 

Best BLockInc Back—George Evans, 
Miss. State. 

Best PuNTER—Bobby Collins, Miss. 
State. 

Best Punt RETURNER—Bobby Bren- 
gle, Tennessee. 

Most UNDER-RATED Back — Bobby 
Garrard, Georgia. 

Most UNDER-RATED LINEMAN—Steve 
delaTorre, Florida. 

Most UNDERRATED END — Howard 
Schnellenberger, Kentucky. 

Best SEC Coacuinc Jos—Blanton 
Collier, Kentucky. 


Joy frog 
BASKETBALL NETS 


3 Years Guarantee! 
outdoors or indoors 
Send for Free Catalog Box 1065 
Dept. A, New London, Conn. 
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By TOM SILER 


Knoxville News-Sentinel 


MEMORIES OF A CRAZY-QUILT CAM- 
PAIGN... 

It began, for me, in Lexington, Ky., 
where Coach Collier made his college 
head coaching debut against a solidly- 
favored Maryland team. The Wildcats 
moved the ball great distances, but 
couldn’t score. Neither could Maryland 
until a second string back grabbed a 
Kentucky pass and streaked 60 yards 
for a touchdown. Kentucky never re- 
covered. The kid who broke it open was 
Joe Tamburello, a sophomore who later 
won the first string quarterback job. 
He’s destined to be a great star. 


Another star in the making appeared 
just as suddenly a week later in Crump 
Stadium, Memphis. Mississippi State’s 
Maroons, battling grimly to hold a 7-6 
lead over Tennessee, were the victims. 
A skinny-legged tailback nobody ever 
heard of broke through guard, veered 
outside and outran the safety man, 
71 yards and the winning touchdown. 
The lad? Johnny Majors, 160-pounder 
from Huntland, Tenn. (pop. 258), who, 
unfortunately, sat out most of the sub- 
sequent games with a variety of nui- 
sance injuries. You’ll hear more about 
Majors in 1955. 


Stardom, in reverse, you could call 
this item. It concerns Bobby McCool, 
the Ole Miss fullback from Memphis. 
McCool and Corky Tharp of Alabama 
probably were the SEC’s top All-Amer- 
ican candidates two months ago. Mc- 
Cool performed well, too. He was de- 
vastating, especially on outside plays, 
yet there were times when he had to 
“hump” to stay ahead of his stand-in, 
one Paige Cothren. McCool wound up 
with a 4.8 per rush average, yet barely 
kept Cothren off the first team. Such 
was the complexion of this Ole Miss 


team, which was so well-balanced that - 


it was almost “star-léss.” 


oo * * 


Bos WooprvurF and his Florida team 
was the “victim” of the oddest inci- 
dent. The Gators, who subsequently 
qualified as a genuine title contender, 
were giving Rice a terrific battle when 
the lights in the Rice stadium, in Hous- 


ton, went out. The game was delayed 
an hour or more. Somehow, the wait 
froze the Gators and they could never 
get steamed up again, losing by a lop- 
sided score. 


Almost as strange was Georgia Tech’s 
battle with Duke at Durham. The Yel- 
low Jackets were at the crossroads. 
They had just lost to Kentucky which, 
at the time, seemed to move them out 
of the title picture entirely. Further- 
more, that was the week Coach Bobby 
Dodd chose to bounce Bill Teas, star 
halfback; Jake Shoemaker, senior 
tackle, and three others off the squad 
for breaking training. 


Tech confounded the experts by roll- 
ing up a 20-0 lead in two quarters. 
The Jackets further confounded experts 
and fans alike by blowing the lead and 
losing 21-20. Facing Tennessee, his alma 
mater, and Alabama, in the next two 
weeks, Dodd, at this pint, executed a 
neat psychological turn. He publicly 
patted his boys on the head, said they 
lost simply because they were too 
weary to hold Duke in the final min- 
utes. 

* a * 

LSU’s Sm Fournet pulled one of 
the most incredible stunts of the sea- 
son. The 235-pound tackle was playing 
defense on the right side. Quarterback 
Hardy of Kentucky took the ball under 
center, shuttled to his right, away from 
Fournet’s side of the line, faked the 
“keep” inside end and pitched out to 
the right halfback going around end. 

Fournet intercepted the pitch-out! 
Coach Ermal Allen, one of Collier’s 
top aides at Kentucky, called it a play 
“you have to see to believe.” 


* * * 


Which could explain, to some extent, 
why Fournet is making most of the 
1954 All-American teams. As a rule, 
however, All-American pickings in our 
section were slim. Hal Easterwood is 
rating many teams and Darris McCord, 
the Tennessee captain, made one or 
two teams. Injuries ruined the chances 
of Tech’s Larry Morris, and several 
other seasoned stars. 
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E. A. THOMAS 


Secretary, Kansas State 
High School Athletic Assn. 


By JOHN R. THOMSON 


H* detractors pay him the highest 
compliment. 

“You can’t get anywhere with that 
guy!” 

That’s why CoacH & ATHLETE is hap- 
py this month to salute E. A. Thomas, 
the first and only full-time executive 
secretary of the Kansas State High 
School Athletic Association. 

E. A., as he is known the length 
and breadth of the Sunflower State, 
probably has done more than any 
single person to protect the high school 
youngster from exploitation. 

Drawing on his experience as a coach, 
principal and superintendent, Thomas 
has recommended to his board of con- 
trol, and seen enacted, legislation to 
limit the number of football games to 
nine, the elimination of any type of 
all-star game or championship playoffs. 

In basketball, teams play sixteen 
games, plus one invitational tourna- 
ment and the state-supervised tourna- 
ment. 

Track teams or stars do not travel 
extensively, there is a mileage limit. 
Nor does the high school star dare ac- 
cept gifts—he’ll find himself and his 
school in hot water, but quick! 

Thomas doesn’t sit in his spanking 
new office, which was only completed 
early this year, and lay down the law. 
He is constantly on the move and at 
the whisper of wrongdoing, the culprit 
generally gets a telephone call within 
twenty-four hours and a personal in- 
terview within forty-eight hours! 
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E. A. THOMAS 


Thomas took over as secretary in 
1927 and did such an outstanding job 
that ten years later, in 1937, he be- 
came Commissioner of the State Activ- 
ities Association. He supervises not only 
athletics but music, speech, etc. He 
has served as full-time executive sec- 
retary of a state association longer 
than any other man. 

His advice has been sought since 
1933 when he became a member of the 
National Federation Football Rules 
Committee. He was chairman of that 
body for two years and also was a 
member of the Editorial Committee. 
Thomas has been a leader in track, 
serving as a member of the National 
Track and Field Rules Committee for 
the past twenty-five years. 

One of the most pleasant assignments 
he has is compiling the National High 
School Track and Field Honor Roll. 

Thomas won’t back down before any- 
one in a discussion of rules for he 
figures he holds an edge, having served 
as a high school and college football 
and basketball official for thirty years. 

E. A. now has an assistant, Carl 
Kopelk, but every time an individual 
or group think they can put over a 
promotion, involving youngsters, they 
realize Thomas is far from the arm- 
chair-and-pipe league! 

Kansas is a model state in the ad- 
ministering of the high school activ- 
ities program and the molder of the 
model is E. A. Thomas, often criticized, 
seldom praised but gaining satisfaction 
in the realization that the high school 
athlete in Kansas will have a truer 
perspective of sports. 





You can’t 
win with 


infected 
wounds 


A Standard 
Procedure 


Hush Out debris with - 
Cramer's Athletic @77 SY 
Soap on sterile 4 palin soap % 
cotton. Wash | === 
lengthwise of 
the wound, Dry 
with sterile cotton 












Apply ten minute 







Nitrotan, to kill bac- 
teria in and around 
the wound. Stop 

superficial capillary 
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Locally anesthetize 
to reduce pain 


Apply antiseptic 
dressing once daily 
with Cramer's Ath- 
letic Ointment-to 
furnish near ideal 
Conditions for rapid, 
normal healing 


From Your Favorite 
Sporting Goods Store 
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EASTERN BASKETBALL 


a= THE OUTSIDE LOOKING IN, and 
much before competition has 
reached the “crucial” stages, it would 
appear that national basketball power 
in 1954-55 is going to remain in the 
East again, arguments from other sec- 
tors to the contrary notwithstanding. 

For LaSALLe, the 1954 winner of the 
National Collegiate crown in its first 
attempt at that diadem, and Hoty 
Cross, the winner of Madison Square 
Garden’s National Invitation tourna- 
ment, the daddy of post-season tourna- 
ments, again are expected to produce 
top teams and several other of the 
Eastern titans once again will be in 
there to make sure that these boys 
don’t have it too easy. 

If we were to rank the Eastern 
elect—and on the basis of the above, 
therefore, the national elect—the first 
choice would have to be the little col- 
lege in North Philadelphia that boasts 
probably the greatest basketeer in the 
nation. Young Tom Gora of LaSalle, 
now a senior, is a certain All-American 
as he was a year ago. And with him 
he will have a group that lacks only 
Frank O’Hara and Jackie Moore from 
the unit that swept to the NCAA crown. 
O’Hara has graduated; Moore has left 
college. But Charlie Singley, Frank 
Blatcher, Joe Gilson and at least three 
potentially great sophomores—Al Lew- 


Eyeing the East 
EASTERN course J 


By IRVING T. MARSH 


is, Bob Kraemer and Walt Fredericks 
(a 6-6 broth of a boy) should help 
assuage the loss. 

But, as noted above, there will be 
many obstructions on the road. Per- 
haps the toughest will be DUQUESNE, 
the Pittsburgh team that almost, but 
not quite, made it in 1954. The Dukes 
still have Dick Ricketts, now a senior, 
but even more important, young Sihugo 
Green, the best sophomore in the coun- 
try a year ago. With an added year of 
experience there’s no telling what he’ll 
be—probably the best junior in the 
country. 

RATING THE TEAMS BEHIND THEM, we'd 
list Fordham and its Ed Conlin third, 
maybe with a chance of improving 
that position; and Niagara fourth, even 
though it lost Larry Costello, a truly 
great backcourt man. 


Right after them come Holy Cross, 
Seton Hall, Penn State, Villanova, 
Connecticut and Syracuse. 


Here in the metropolitan area, long 
a hotbed of basketball but lately fallen 
on leanish days (except for Fordham, 
of course), St. John’s, with a new 6- 
foot 7-incher, one Mike Parenti, who 
was a schoolboy sensation, setting all 
manner of scoring records, may be the 
best of the Garden Group. N. Y. U., 
long a power, is expected to be sub- 
par. City College, newly returned to 
the banner of Nat Holman, may be 
a surprise but the young Beavers are 





top. 





PORTABLE WATER BUBBLER 


The Perfect Streamlined Water Carrier 
for all Teams and Construction Crews 
@ Stainless steel tank, 3’ high, 


less than 25 Ibs., mounted 
on rubber tire wheels. bottles. 


@ Steady stream of water pro- 
vided by two fountains at 


BEHRENS MFG. 


WAUKESHA, WISCONSIN 


@ 100% sanitary, eliminates 
germ-carrying cups, buckets, 


@ Durable, will last for years. 


@ 5 Gal. Capacity. 


co., INC. 












playing strictly a modified schedule. 
Iona and Hofstra, among the suburb- 
anites, could be tough. 

IN THE ANCIENT AND HONORABLE Ivy 
LEAGUE, oldest intercollegiate basket- 
ball loop in the nation, it would ap- 
pear that Cornell is the team to beat— 
once again. The Big Red won the 
league title a year ago, after a playoff. 
fifth in league history, with Princeton. 
It has lost only Lee Morton, a real loss, 
but still has a veteran team. 


AND THE CHIEF CONTENDERS—just as 
they were a year ago—probably again 
will be Princeton and Pennsylvania, al- 
though not surely in that order. Prince- 
ton still has Hal Haabestad, the league’s 
high scorer in 1954. Penn, under a 
new coach, Ray Stanley, an old Quaker 
player, is almost all veteran, Dick Hey- 
lum, the captain being the most im- 
portant loss. 

After that it’s anybody’s guess and 
this guess is Columbia, Dartmouth, 
Yale, Harvard and Brown, in that or- 
der. Harvard also has a new coach, 
Lloyd Wilson, up from the freshmen. 

It will be a tremendous year, cer- 
tainly competitively if not at the gate. 
But that’s on the way back, too. 





BOUND EDITIONS 
COACH & ATHLETE 


An ideal way to preserve for ready ref- 
erence the technical articles, summaries and 
records of the past year. Beautifully bound. 
A nice addition to any I’brary. 
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ELIGIBILITY RULES 


of the Southern Conference 


By WALLACE WADE, Conimissioner 


The principal eligibility regulations 
of the Southern Conference are as fol- 
lows: 

1. A participant must have graduated 
from an approved secondary school 
with a minimum of 15 units. 

2. A participant must be matriculated 
in and carrying a recognized degree- 
granting college. 

3. A freshman is eligible. 

4. After the freshman year a par- 
ticipant must be making normal prog- 
ress toward a degree and must have 
passed a minimum of 24 semester or 
36 quarter hours during the preceding 
academic year. 

5. A transfer student can become 
eligible after a year of residence in 
any sport in which he has not par- 
ticipated at another Conference Insti- 
tution. 


6. Graduates of junior colleges are 
eligible on entrance to a Conference 
institution. Non-graduates of junior col- 
leges can become eligible after a year’s 
residence. 

7. Participation is limited to one 
year freshman and three additional 
years. If a student does not participate 
on the varsity during his freshman 
year, he has only three years varsity 
participation. Participation must ke 
completed within five years of first 
matriculation at any college or junior 
college. The length of time spent in 
the armed forces of the United States 
is added to this five-year period. 

8. A person who receives compensa- 
tion for regular instruction at his in- 
stitution is ineligible. 

9. Any person who signs or enters 
into any written or oral contract or 


agreement with a professional team or 
a representative of a professional team 
to participate in athletics is ineligible. 

10. A person who plays on a team 
other than that of his college while 
he is in college is ineligible for par- 
ticipation in that sport for one year 
unless he has received permission from 
his faculty chairman. 

11. A participant may not receive 
financial aid in any form (job or schol- 
arship) from any source, other than 
those upon whom he is naturally de- 
pendent, greater than the amount 
needed for his institutional expenses 
(tuition, fees, room rent, board, laun- 
dry and dry-cleaning). 

12. No institution may pay traveling 
expenses for a prospective student to 
visit its campus, nor can excessive 
entertainment be provided. 

13. No institution can conduct a try- 
out in which a prospective student dem- 
onstrates or displays athletic ability 
in any branch of sport. 

14. Before participating, each student 
must have an eligibility declaration 
approved by. the Commissioner. This 
declaration gives detailed information 
concerning the eligibility status of the 
student. It is signed by the student, 
the coach, the faculty chairman and 
the registrar. 





Contains a full listing of more 
than 1000 16mm motion pictures 
and slidefilms, on athletic, physi- 
cal education and recreational 
subjects. 
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More than 45 different sports and 
recreational subjects are covered. 


Each film listing shows the 
title of the film, its running 
time, its source, its cost for 
rental or purchase and a brief 
description of the contents. 


This comprehensive, up-to-date 
film guide is a “must” for all 
who use sports films for in- 
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A fast-moving, well dramatized film that will enable you to show your com- 
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With this film, you demonstrate to community sponsor groups that recreation 
is a basic human need and is as much a public responsibility as education, 


Here’s a dynamic film that stresses the importance and need for professionally 
trained leaders to insure the success of any community program. 


For full details write to: 
The Athletic Institute, 209 S. State Street, Chicago 4, Illinois 
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SHORT YEAR AGO, the most success- 

ful coaching troupe in the country 
hailed from Michigan State. Headed 
by Biggie Munn, they were driving 
full steam ahead, individually and to- 
gether to their greatest triumph... a 
rousing Rose Bowl victory over UCLA. 
Let’s see what has befallen this group 
in the short span of a year. 

First, Biggie Munn stepped into the 
post of Director of Athletics at MSC. 
So far, so good. His line coach Hugh 
“Duffy” Daugherty succeeded him as 
boss. What has happened to Duffy 
shouldn’t happen to a dog. One loss 
after another, each by a narrow mar- 
gin, but defeats all the same. Duffy’s 
Spartans are presently saddled with a 
2-6 record, worst mark at the East 
Lansing institution since the Munn era 
began in 1947. 

What has happened to the other men 
who made up this successful combine? 
Steve Sebo, backfield coach, accepted 
the head job at Pennsylvania. Poor 
Steve is being crucified every Satur- 
day with a squad no better equipped 
to meet this kind of opposition than a 
high school team. Steve’s record is 0-9 
at this time. Earle Edwards, the end 
coach of this group, left to take the 
top spot at North Carolina State. Earle 
is rivaling Steve and Duffy for futility. 
His Wolfpack has won 2 and lost 7. 
Collectively, these ex-assistants have 
won 5 times this year while finishing 
second twenty-one times. 
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5 PACIFIC COAST 
» CONFERENCES 


By GEORGE H. ALLEN 


Less than twelve months ago, these 
men were part of an organization that 
had won 53 and lost 9 (since 1947) and 
34 of their last 36. It is a bitter pill 
to swallow for men so accustomed to 
victory. They are still good coaches 
doing more work, and very likely a 
better job, but minus the horses. 


THE PACIFIC COAST OFFICERS have de- 
creed that we will not have spring 
practice out here after another year. 
Efforts are being made to rescind this 
rule. Certainly if we want to continue 
to have big-time football and play in the 
Rose Bowl against the Big Ten, we 
should do this. Spring practice is a 
prime requisite according to coaches 
in all sections of the country. 


Santa Barbara Hopes to Join SCIAC 


The Board of Athletic Control at 
Santa Barbara College has voted unan- 
imously to petition immediately for 
membership in the Southern California 
Intercollegiate Athletic Conference 
(SCIAC) and to withdaw from the 
California Collegiate Athletic Assn. 
(CCAA) as necessary. 


Decision to seek membership in the 
SCIAC came after about an hour and 
a half of discussion and voicing of 
opinions by members of the board and 
several Gaucho coaches. 

The board’s action came on the heels 
of a second student body poll on the 
question of whether the Gauchos should 
withdraw from the CCAA. Twice with- 
in 17 months student body opinion 
showed that it backed withdrawal from 
the CCAA, of which Santa Barbara 
College is a charter member. 

Members of the Southern Conference 
include Whittier, Occidental, Cal Tech, 
Pomona-Claremont and Redlands. The 
first two and Redlands were on the 
Gaucho grid schedule this year along 
with CCAA rivals Cal Poly, Cal Aggies 
and Los Angeles State, Fresno State 
and San Diego State. 

We believe Santa Barbara would 
make a fine addition to the SCIAC and 
hope that they are admitted. A unan- 
imous vote would be required to take 
Santa Barbara in. 








Television Problems 


We are all aware, I am sure, of the 
talk that television killed off a great 
many Minor Leagues in baseball. It 
may well end up doing just that to 
“minor” (insofar as number of “name 
opponents” is concerned) football col- 
leges. 

This year television featured the col- 
lege “game of the week,” the pro “game 
of the week” and the Canadian “game 
of the week.” Also, we will see filmed 
highlights, etc. All this is a pretty full 
program for the average fan who likes 
his football but is a little short on the 
price of a seat. 

The point many people seem to miss 
is that if schools such as Notre Dame, 
Michigan, Georgia Tech, etc., put their 
games on home screens, even in their 
own locale, it would not bother their 
attendance worth the mention. But the 
damage this sort of thing would do 
to attendance at the games of the 
smaller schools is gigantic. 

Cravath Award 


There is a new award at the Uni- 
versity of Southern California this 
year, an award known as the Jeff 
Cravath Memorial Award and its first 
recipient, young Walter Gorrell, is an 
excellent choice—athletically, scholas- 
tically and sentimentally. 

A Good Idea 

Some 150 attentive Santa Barbara 
youths between 10 and 15 years of 
age were on hand for a special foot- 
ball clinic conducted in Peabody Sta- 
dium by the Santa Barbara High School 
coaching staff under the auspices of 
the City Recreation Department. 
Even Teammates Couldn’t Stop Him 

Denny Harden made a 75-yard run 
in a Detroit Metropolitan League play, 
but it was in reverse. He ran across 
his own goal line. The Chadsey fullback 
picked up a fumble on Cody’s 25, 
twisted around and dashed down the 
sidelines with only his startled team- 
mates in pursuit. They couldn’t catch 
up, though, and Denny stepped into 
the end zone for a safety. Chadsey won 
though, 29-2. “I just got mixed up,” 
the red-faced back said. 
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NEW BALL-CARRYING CHAMPION was 

crowned in the Skyline Confer- 
ence before the season ended when 
Montana University’s little Dick Imer 
scooted for a rushing mark of 889 
yards. Back in 1950, University of 
Utah speedster George Bean set the 
mark of 880 yards in 10 games, but 
Montana’s tricky Dick made his 889 
in nine games. Imer lugged the ball 
111 times, gaining 919 yards and los- 
ing only 30 to wind up with an 8.3 
yards per try, a respectful figure in 
any league. 

In spite of the fact that Coach Eddie 
Chinske’s Grizzly eleven won only three 
of the nine games this past season, the 
Montanas boasted three of the top ten 
ball carriers in the league. Murdo 
Campbell and Dale Shupe along with 
Imer were a formidable trio and gave 
the opposition all kinds of trouble. 
Perhaps the biggest trouble of the 
Grizzlies was their failure to stop their 
opponent’s aerial attacks and their own 
passing attack weakness. 

Proving there is a difference in the 
football played in the Skyline and the 
Rocky Mountain Conference, the Griz- 
zlies whipped the new RMC champs 
and previously undefeated Montana 
State Bobcats 25 to 21. 

FaBuLous GARY GLICK, junior quar- 
terback who led the Colorado A&M 
Rams to sparkling upset victories dur- 
ing the past grid campaign, turned in 
his greatest performance with a badly 
bruised hand. It was in the Utah-A&M 
game which the Rams took by a 14-13 
score that Glick received national hon- 
ors as “back of the week.” In the early 
minutes of the contest, Glick’s hand was 
stepped on and the pain became so in- 
tense he could hardly grip the ball. 
The entire halftime was spent soak- 
ing the injured member and Glick came 
back to check in with the tremendous 
effort which finally won the game. 
That afternoon, to mention some of his 
feats, he scored both T.D.’s, booted both 
extra points, personally blocked Utah’s 
second PAT try, and in the last minute 
plucked a desperation Utah pass to stop 
any future Utah threat. 
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Rocky Mountain Representative 


THE SECOND ANNUAL ADMIRAL EMORY 
S. LAND AWARD to Wyoming’s outstand- 
ing athlete for 1953-54 went to Wyom- 
ing Cowboy fullback, George Galuska. 
The award was made at the homecom- 
ing celebration by Dr. E. W. DeKay, 
nephew of Admiral Land, and is based 
on the following: outstanding achieve- 
ment in intercollegiate athletic com- 
petition; personal conduct both on and 
off the field and influence on team 
morale; and academic standing with 
completely satisfactory progress toward 
a degree a prerequisite. Galuska is 
majoring in geology and had concluded 
his third year as regular varsity full- 
back for the Cowboys. He hails from 
Arcadia, Wisconsin. 

Denver University, the most im- 
proved grid aggregation in the Skylin2 
circuit this past season, may be even 
tougher next year if frosh squads 
mean anything. D. U. Frosh Coach Earl 
Hamilton has collected quite a crew of 
greenling athletes. They have scored 
impressive triumphs over other frosh 
squads on the eastern slopes of the 
Rockies and rival D. U. coaches see 
nothing but more good Pioneer grid 
clubs in the offing. 

While Denver has been trotting out 
a strong freshman aggregation on the 
eastern side, Utah University, with 
Andy Everest handling the yearlings, 
has come up with an eleven that 
trounced both Utah State and Brigham 
Young and now Utah fans are believ- 
ing that next year “Cactus Jack” Cur- 
tice will be back on top the conference 
heap. 

JOHN RONING, Utah State grid coach, 
was selected to coach the Skyline Con- 
ference seniors against the Border Con- 
ference seniors in the Salad Bowl Game 
at Phoenix, Arizona, on January Ist. 
The honor rightfully went to the coach 
of last year’s conference champions, but 
Utah’s Jack Curtice had to decline so 
he could attend the NCAA coaches’ con- 
ventions. Roning’s assistants will be 
Phil Dickens of Wyoming and Bob 
Titchenal of New Mexico. With De- 
Witt Weaver, a Tennessee single wing 
devotee, heading the coaching crew for 


the Border Conference, it is expected 
that Roning will stick to the split T for 
the Skyliners. 

THE LATE Harry W. HuGHEs, former 
football coach and athletic director at 
Colorado A&M, was paid a tribute by 
the Denver Kiwanis Club when Presi- 
dent Ralph Nelson and fifteen fellow 
Kiwanians from Denver met at Fort 
Collins and presented a picture of 
Coach Hughes to Colorado A&M. 

C. F. Van SICKLE of Fort Collins, a 
strong booster of Colorado A&M ath- 
letic teams for over 50 years, has been 
named Honorary Letterman of the Col- 
lege. He was awarded a letter jacket. 
The award was made at the second 
annual Lettermen’s Day banquet. Oth- 
ers honored at the meeting were the 
oldest lettermen in attendance. They 
included Glen Bishop of Virginia Dale, 
Color, and M. J. Hamilton of Torring- 
ton, Wyo. Awards given to those who 
travelled farthest to attend the meet- 
ing went to Leonard Voltz of Lassen 
Park, Calif., and George Sandy of Chi- 
cago. Foster Humphrey of Fort Collins 
was honored for winning the most let- 
ters. He won 15 in track, basketball, 
baseball and cross country. 

Tad Wieman, Denver University ath- 
letic. director, tells us that the D. U. 
hockey squad is playing a 28-game 
schedule with 18 of the games at home. 
Five of the home contests will be 
against Western Intercollegiate Hockey 
League opponents—Colorado College, 
Michigan, Minnesota, North Dakota and 
Michigan State. Hockey at Denver is a 
major sport and seems to be crowding 
basketball out as a winter sport draw- 
ing card. In fact, hockey is a paying 
sport on the Pioneer campus while bas- 
ketball hasn’t broken even for many 
years. 

Fellow coaches in the Skyline league 
favor Jack Gardner of Utah and Ev 
Shelton of Wyoming to finish one-two 
in the final basketball standings. Gard- 
ner is reputed to be reddying one of 
the strongest hoop aggregations in the 
history of the Utah school, and that 
means something considering the fact 

(Continued on page 42) 
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H™ AT THE TAG END OF 1954, cage 
coaches are struggling through 
pre-season basketball tournaments in 
preparation for the run to the wire 
in conference chases. The moans eman- 
ating from the various camps would 
drown those of the youngster who had 
just eaten a green apple. 

In Kansas City the Big Seven tour- 
nament, with California the guest team, 
is in full swing and the knowledge that 
seldom does the winner ever take the 
conference crown is sobering or solace, 
depending on the horses you’re back- 
ing. For the past four years, Kansas 
and Kansas State have alternated 
winning. Kansas proved one of the ex- 
ceptions last year by going on to win 
the regular race. 

Oklahoma City has finished its In- 
vitational and at Detroit the third an- 
nual Motor City basketball tournament 
is getting under way at the field house 
with Penn State, Wayne, Toledo and 
Detroit participating. 

But to clean up the football facts: 

COLORADO nailed down the top 
three spots in the Big Seven individual 
rushing department, although Okla- 
homa claimed the title and Nebraska 
got the trip to the Orange Bowl Jan- 
uary 1. John Bayuk not only was tops 
in the Big Seven but ranked sixth na- 
tionally . . . . Ted Rohde, Kansas, who 
was the top punter with 43.7 yards, 
finished second in the nation. Incident- 
ally the Midwest really got a “boot” 
out of the pigskin for besides Rohde, 
Carroll Hardy, Colorado; Leroy Hin- 
man, Wichita, and Barney Alleman, 
Iowa State, all were among the top ten. 

OKLAHOMA’S Bruce Drake is sing- 
ing the basketball blues. According to 
Bruce, he will field his smallest team 
since his “Roundball Runts of 1944” 
edition. Says Bruce, “The only time 
we'll get the ball will be in our warm- 
up drill or when we get a free throw.” 

. and the Sooners tout Buddy Leake 
as probably the best Oklahoma back 
who could do the most things well in 
the last sixty years. ... And for the 
golfers, get a copy of the new golf 
code, evolved by President George L. 
Cross and Dr. Thurman White, dean 
of the extension division. . . . It will 
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either improve your game or cause you 
“to take the cure.” 

FROM IOWA STATE: Russell E. 
Dickinson, associate professor of phys- 
ical education, is the new president 
of the Iowa Association of Health, 
Physical Education and Recreation. ... 
Bill Strannigan, along with Jerry Bush, 
Nebraska, is new to the conference 
coaching circle. . . . One of his main- 
stays will be Alleman, a 2-year letter- 
man and also a star gridder. 

NEBRASKA may not have the finest 
record in the nation but the Huskers 
probably will be the most traveled, 
going to Hawaii and Miami the same 
season. . . . Fifty-six athletic events 
appear on the Husker calendar through 
March 26. 

WICHITA UNIVERSITY, who of late 
has been giving Kansas and Kansas 
State some uneasy moments in the re- 
cruiting drive, recently inked Jack 
Mitchell to a 15-year contract as head 
football coach. . . . The Shockers won 
the Missouri Valley Conference title 
and had seven men in the running for 
all-loop honors. What is more impor- 
tant, the Shockers attracted 81,703 cus- 
tomers through the turnstiles in six 
home games. 

MISSOURI VALLEY CONFERENCE 
basketball stars are only going through 
the motions for the coaches and sports 
publicity men already have picked the 
team and there are six on the first 
team: Jerry Koch, St. Louis; Bob Pat- 
terson, Tulsa; Clayton Carter, Okla- 
homa A&M, Dick Boushka, St. Louis; 
Cleo Littleton, Wichita, and Guy Spar- 
row, Detroit. . . . The same poll put 
Wichita in first by one point, followed 
by St. Louis, Oklahoma A&M, Detroit, 
Tulsa and Houston. 

One of the two new coaches mak- 
ing his debut in the Big Seven basket- 
ball race this season, Jerry Bush comes 
to Nebraska from Toledo University. 
The other new coach is Bill Strannigan, 
Iowa State, who won the Rocky Moun- 
tain Conference last year while at 
Colorado A&M. 

COLLEGE OF EMPORIA went into 
the Mineral Bowl game with Hast- 
ings, Nebraska, undefeated but only 
after considerable correspondence and 


confab over a 20-20 tie with Kansas 
Wesleyan. It seemed an ineligible man 
place-kicked the tieing point. After 
much discussion, Kansas Wesleyan of- 
ficials decided to forfeit the extra 
point. . . . Missouri Valley lost undis- 
puted possession of first place in the 
MCAU by erroneously substituting an 
ineligible man against William Jewell, 
who was also unbeaten in the con- 
ference. 

TRACK FACILITIES, indoor, that 
is, at Emporia State College are much 
better now that the one-sixteenth oval 
has been renovated. Fran Welch can 
now condition his thinclads the year 
round. 

PITTSBURG HIGH SCHOOL fin- 
ished the year as the only undefeated 
AA eleven in the state of Kansas and 
placed four men on their league all- 
star team. 

STATISTICALLY SPEAKING, Okla- 
homa was only sixth in the nation 
in total offense but third in rushing 
and sixth in total defense and punting. 
Wichita was tenth in total offense, 
rushing offense and fifth in total de- 
fense. Kansas State was fourth in pass 
defense and Colorado eighth in punting. 





NIELSEN 
(Continued from page 41) 
that Utah has produced NCAA cham- 
pions, NIT champs, and National AAU 
champs. The Utes have plenty of height 
this year in 6 ft. 8 Gary Bergen, 6 ft. 
6 Bob Fulton, and 6 ft. 5 Alden Lewis. 
Then Gardner has Art Bunte, a nifty 
shooting artist. The addition of Bunte 
and Bergen, along with last year’s 
five which returned intact, will make 
the Utah club a formidable aggregation. 
THE WyomiInc Cowsoys, as Shelton 
puts it, are “long on size but short on 
experience.” But with Harry Jorgensen, 
6 ft. 6 scoring ace, Ed Huse, center who 
stands at 6 ft. 8, Jim Schell, 6 ft. 6, and 
Bill Lange, at 6 ft. 5, Shelton has a 
pretty good crew to begin working with. 
Some promising sophomores are Gor- 
don Holden, 6 ft. 7, and Dave Bradley, 
6 ft. 8. If the Wyoming team should 
jell in time they could become one 
of the conference standouts. 
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THE MEN WHO HAVE BEEN AROUND the 
longest say this was the grandpappy of 
all Big Ten football races. The grey- 
beards say there was never another 
like it. 

Ohio State, only the second team in 
history to whisk through a 7-game 
conference schedule with an unbeaten 
record, is a worthwhile champion. 
There may have been others as good 
or even better, but Big Ten people 
are certain that it will uphold the 
league’s record in the Rose Bowl when 
it plays Southern California at Pasa- 
dena on New Year’s Day. 

But it was on down the line that the 
Big Ten impressed Midwest observers. 

TAKE MICHIGAN STATE as an example. 
The Spartans won only one conference 
game, against Indiana. But one play 
beat them against Wisconsin, one play 
lost the Iowa game. 

More important, the Spartans lost 
to Notre Dame by only the margin of 
an extra point, 20-19. They solidly 
thumped Washington State, fifth in the 
Pacific Coast race, and rapped Mar- 
quette, one of the country’s better in- 
dependents, 40-14. 

PuRDUE, sixth in the Big Ten stand- 
ing, defeated Notre Dame. Northwest- 
ern, tied for seventh in the final re- 
sults, held Southern Cal to a mere five- 
point victory and Ohio State and 
Michigan to only one touchdown de- 
cisions that can scarcely be scored as 
triumphs. Indiana was one of two con- 
ference teams to nudge Michigan, and 
that was the Hoosier’s only Big Ten 
win. 

So it was a year of tough football 
in what this part of the country in- 
sists is the United States’ toughest 
football league. 

It was, as usual, a year with some 
surprises. Illinois and Michigan State 
had been foreseen as contenders for the 
title they won a year ago, but they 
were flops, particularly Illinois, which 
did not win a conference game and 
only one outside the league. 

Michigan was picked as so-so but was 
tough, good enough that it could have 
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beaten Ohio State in their dramatic 
windup match. Ohio won its big games, 
which in the past it has made a habit 
of losing. 

MINNESOTO WAS A TERRIFIC SURPRISE. 
It had been picked for eighth to tenth 
position in the league, but Murray War- 
math did a brilliant job of coaching 
in his first year up here. 

The conference probably never had 
a team as strong as Iowa to lose three 
games, but the Hawks did. They’ll be 
better next year, in the words of Coach 
Forest Evashevski. 

Ohio had strength everywhere. It 
had two new men who were keys in 
guard Jim Parker and fullback Hubert 
Bobo, a pair of sensational sophomores. 
Parker is a tremendous linebacker, 
and so is Bobo, who also added rush- 
ing power and great blocking to the 
Ohio attack. 

The impetus was afforded by Hop- 
along Cassady, the red-haired half- 
back whose key runs defeated Wiscon- 
sin and Michigan. And one of the new- 
comers of the team, a senior named 
Dave Leggett, beat our John Borton 
for the quarterback spot and can not 
be overlooked. Leggett was a master 
of the split T. Ohio could not have 
won with Borton, who did not 
like to run with the ball, but Leggett 
did it superbly. 

Ohio’s greatest improvement was in 
its defense, however. Credit for this 
must go to line coach Lyall Clark, 
brought back to Columbus from Min- 
nesota where he had gone with: Wes 
Fesler. 

TOP STARS IN THE CONFERENCE were 
Ron Kramer, Michigan, and Dean Dug- 
ger, ends; Art Walker, Michigan, Frank 
Machinsky, Ohio, and Roger Swedberg, 
Iowa, tackles; Cal Jones, Iowa, Tom 
Bettis, Purdue, and Jan Smid, Illinois, 
guards; Gary Messner, Wisconsin, cen- 
ter; Leggett, Ohio, Len Dawson, Pur- 
due, quarterbacks; Bob McNamara, 
Minnesota, Cassady and Watkins, Ohio, 
halfbacks; and Alan Ameche, Wiscon- 
sin, and Bobo, Ohio, fullbacks. 

Kramer is a tremendous sophomore. 






“Tl tell you how good a football play- 
er he is,” says Coach Bennie Ooster- 
baan. “He’s so good that he could beat 
out any man we have at any other po- 
sition for his job, and that includes 
quarterback or tackle.” Kramer caught 
passes superbly, kicked off, punted, 
kicked extra points, played defense 
very well. 

ILLINOIS BROKE TRADITION after the 
season ended by electing J. C. Caroline 
captain. He is the first Negro to cap- 
tain an Illinois team, but the players 
on the team respect him so much—as 
a football player and as a man—that 
there was no other candidate even in 
the running. 




















3 STYLES * ALL-PURPOSE STAND- 
ARDS ... IDEAL FOR VOLLEY BALL, 
BADMINTON, TENNIS ¢ MODELS 
FOR INDOOR AND OUTDOOR USE 
Illustrated No. AS-1 Indoor Standard — 
the most popular of all Aalco models. 
Designed for multiple service, it has 
attachments for Volley Ball, Badminton 
and Tennis nets. It is sturdily construct- 
ed, comes equipped with a heavy base, 
floor plate and locking handle. Shipping 
weight, per pair, 90 lbs. Price F.O.B. 
St. Louis, per pair . . ... $36.00 





Aalco Portable Volley Ball 
and Badminton Standards 
For Indoor & Outdoor Use 


Aalco model No. AS-4 is one of the 
most practical sets of Standards on 
the market. Useful indoors and out, 
it is sturdily constructed, has a 
heavy 24” dia. steel base, attach- 
ments for Volley Ball and Badminton 
nets. Shipping weight, per pair, 
125 lbs. Price F.O.B. St. Louis, 








per pair. . . . + « « + $49.50 
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COACHES ASSOCIATIONS 
OFFICIALS MEET WITH 
ADVISORY COUNCIL 

The president, executive secretary, 
and public relations director of the 
coaches association met with the Ad- 
visory Council of the UIL last month. 
Since the coaches association had no 
particular legislation to sponsor, the 
trip to Austin became purely a good 
relations gesture—which cannot be con- 
sidered trivial because most of the 
fine spirit of cooperation that now ex- 
ists between the League and the 
coaches has stemmed from meetings of 
this type when members of each group 
learned that the other did not have 
horns. 

Pres. Raymond Mattingly pointed 
out that he had polled all officers of 
the association requesting that they ad- 
vise him of anything that they might 
want him to present to the group. None 
of them made a single suggestion— 
so Mattingly concluded that all was 
well. He also invited the council mem- 
bers to ask him any questions about the 
association; but had no takers on that 
either. McConachie made his usual good 
relationship talk and offered the fa- 
cilities of the coaches association to 
the group for research or any project 
of a cooperative basis that would bet- 
ter athletics in Texas. 

This writer outlined the coaches as- 
sociation’s public relations program to 
the group; recommended that the group 
start thinking about what it is going 
to do about athletics below the senior 
high level in view of what is happening 
in elementary and junior highs now, 
and suggested that if any steps were 
taken to curb basketball practice that 
the group keep in mind legislation that 
would not interfere with physical edu- 
cation, intramural, or recreation pro- 
grams in Texas high schools. 
COUNCIL TAKES ACTION 

Those who have read the news re- 
leases from the meeting know what 
happened. The council did recommend 
very mild restrictions of basketball, 
namely: limiting teams to two games 
per day, prohibiting all-star games 
and giving the schools a choice of dates 
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SOUTHWESTERN: 
CONFERENCES 


By STAN LAMBERT 
Southwest Representative 


for the beginning of basketball scrim- 
mages or games—Oct. 15 or Nov. 1 
for Class B and Nov. 1 or Nov. 15 for 
all other classifications. 

Coaches will also be interested in 
its other recommendations to the all- 
powerful Executive Committee: that 
the substitution rule in track be lib- 
eralized so as to permit the replace- 
ment of a relay runner by an entrant 
already qualified in some other event; 
that schools indicate their desire to 
play in a higher classification by Oct. 
1 of the preceding year, and that a com- 
mittee be appointed to study the prob- 
lem of contests offered school chil- 
dren by outside interests in violation of 
the Awards Rule. 

Comments on Recommendations 

There is certainly nothing revolution- 
ary in the recommendations on bas- 
ketball. Prohibiting playing all-star 
games (except the one sponsored by 
the coaches association) will not cause 
nearly as much inconvenience and fu- 
ror as the same restriction put on all- 
star football games two years ago. Bas- 
ketball coaches had feared that the 
council would recommend restrictions 
on practice that would eliminate fall 
and spring practice. The council, how- 
ever, evidently did not want to tackle 
the problem of defining a “basketball 
practice,” so it compromised by rec- 
ommending giving the schools their 
choice of two dates (15 days apart) in 
which “interschool workouts, scrim- 
mages or games” could start on the 
theory that a coach would not begin 
working so early if he could not spice 
the workouts with some games or 
scrimmages with another school. 

Watch the Nomenclature 

Note: Don’t let the word “workouts” 
throw you as it did me on first read- 
ing the report. The word “interschool” 
precedes it making it read “interschool 
workouts, scrimmages or games.” In 
the coach’s terminology a workout is 
a practice session with his own squad; 
an “interschool scrimmage” is a game 
with another school without benefit 
of paid officials or ticket sellers and 
takers, and an “interschool game”’ is 
a game with another school to which 
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the folks in the stands pay money to 
see the game and give paid officials 
a bad time if things don’t go right for 
the home team. 

What we are getting around to is 
that the coach never thinks of an “in- 
terschool workout.” The council’s rec- 
ommendation has nothing to do what- 
soever with basketball workouts where 
there is nobody on the floor except 
the members of one school’s basket- 
ball squad. 

So — the basketball coaches could 
have come out much worse. The fact 
that the game is so popular in physical 
education and recreation programs and 
that it is so inexpensive to conduct 
makes defining a “basketball practice’ 
impossible without crippling the other 
programs—and depriving thousands of 
kids of a wholesome activity. 

Track Coaches Should Be Happy 

The council recommended for pas- 
sage a suggestion made at the League 
Breakfast last May by Frank Guess of 
Amarillo, and passed on by the coaches 
association last summer whereby the 
substitution rule in relay races would 
be liberalized so as to make room for 
bad luck or misfortune between the 
regional and state meets. This makes 
the second amendment sought by the 
track coaches to be accepted by the 
UIL in as many years, so they should 
be pretty happy now. 

If Pres. Mattingly’s officers and di- 
rectors did not have a single suggestion 
to make to the League, and if the mem- 
bers of the council did not take ad- 
vantage of Mattingly’s invitation to 
questions that might have called on 
him to defend Association policies— 
things couldn’t be in too bad condition. 
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FIRST FORWARD PASS 
(Continued from page 29) 


our own 40-yard line (the center of the 
field in those days was 55 yards from 
the goal line.) . . . The fadeback from 
there was from 15 to 20 yards and 
almost on the right sideline. . 
Schneider caught the ball near the goal 
posts and touched it down between 
the posts.” 

“The actual distance between the two 
points (scrimmage line and goal posts, 
presumably) was more than 60 yards. 
... That play stands out in my mem- 
ory more than any other I ever took 
part in... It was the first long for- 
ward pass I had ever thrown in St. 
Louis and was made possible because 
Kansas had no defense for it.” 

Robinson later wrote to Wray that 
people who doubted the length of that 
long pass should consult Spalding’s 
“How to Play Football,” published in 
the Spring of 1907, “ ... you will find 
the article in there signed by Eddie 
Cochems, which we developed togeth- 
er.” 

“It will show pictures of my right 
hand demonstrating the method of hold- 
ing the ball to throw the spiral pass... 
In this article Cochems credited myself 
with 70 yards and Schneider with 68 
yards of throwing ability.” 

It might be added that Cochems 
had been asked to write such an article 
by Walter Camp, President of the 
American Sports Publishing Company, 
who was one of the most determined 
proponents of legalizing the forward 
pass. 

After the Kansas game the Bills 
defeated Drake 32 to 9, and the climax 
of the 1906 season was a Thanksgiving 
Day game at Sportsman’s Park against 
Iowa. 

The Iowa game was a grand finish, 
a fitting end to a great series. It was 
a clear, snappy day that found twelve 
thousand fans on hand to pay homage 
to Coach Cochems and undefeated St. 
Louis University team. The Billikens 
rewarded the “large” following with a 
one-sided 39 to 0 victory over a team 
regarded as the “best” west of the 
Mississippi. 

The referee for the Iowa game was 
Lt. Hackett of West Point, an ac- 
knowledged football authority of that 
period. Among other things he said 
after the game: “What struck me most 
in the work of St. Louis U. eleven this 
afternoon, was the perfection which 
the eleven has attained in the forward 
pass. It was the most perfect exhibi- 
tion of the new rules in this respect 
that I have seen all season and much 
better than that of Yale and Harvard. 
St. Louis’ style of pass differs entirely 
from that in use in the East. There, 
the ball is thrown high in the air and 
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the runner who is to catch it is pro- 
tected by several of his teammates 
forming an interference for him. The 
St. Louis U. players shoot the ball 
hard and accurately to the man who 
is to receive it, and the latter is not 
protected. With the high pass, protec- 
tion is necessary, as the ball required 
some time to reach its goal, time 
enough for the defensive side to run 
in. The fast throw by St. Louis en- 
ables the receiving player to dodge the 
opposing players and it struck me as 
being all but perfect.” 

Beyond all doubt, summing up his 
little known contributions to football, 
Cochems is the Father of the Forward 
Pass. He designed the first streamline 
ball. He also originated the modern and 
widely used system of pass defense. 
He was the first to demonstrate that 
a strong running game goes hand in 
hand with forward passing. He de- 
veloped the nation’s first triple threat 
backs in Robinson and Schneider. Most 
important, Cochems and his St. Louis 
University team first demonstrated the 
use of the drastic new rules of 1906 
which turned football into the spectac- 
ular game of today. 

Eddie Cochems died at the age of 
76 in Madison, Wisconsin, on Thursday, 
April 9, 1953. 

It seems likely, in fact appropriate, 
that Edward B. Cochems will rate a 
high place in the Football Hall of Fame. 


FRONT COVER PHOTO 
MUIRHEAD, BLAIR, DAY —Ole Miss 

Here are three reasons why Mis- 
sissipi won the 1954 Southeastern 
Conference football championship 
and led the league in total offense 
and passing yardage. From left, the 
Rebel backs pictured on the cover 
are: RHB Allen Muirhead of Can- 
ton, a Senior; LHB Earl Blair of 
Pascagoula, a Junior, and QB Eagle 
Day, a Junior. 

MUIRHEAD led the Rebs in 
rushing with a net of 443 yards, a 
per-play average of 7 yards. He 
scored 60 points to finish second 
among SEC pointsmiths, averaged 
better than 20 yards in returning 
punts, and caught 13 passes. 

BLAIR, a sprint runner as is 
Muirhead, was the team’s leading 
pass target with 18 receptions and 
472 yards, scoring on 69 and 68-yard 
plays from Day. Day finished sec- 
ond in individual total offense and 
passing yardage, completing 40 of 
85 passes for 879 yards and four 
touchdowns and netting 1051 yards 
rushing and passing. 

DAY was All-Southeastern on 
the United Press team, Muirhead 
rating All-South on the Collier’s 
and Chicago Tribune All-Players 
selections. 
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BASKETBALL RULES 


(Continued from page 27) 

dead. If the foul occurs first, that kills 
the ball and there is no such thing 
as running during a dead ball. The pro- 
cedure in cases of this kind is the 
same as that which is followed in Case 
II. CASE II: A! throws for goal at 
about the time his foot touches the side- 
line. The official will never rule that 
the ball leaving the hand and the 
foot touching the sideline are simultan- 
eous. He will see one as having oc- 
curred before the other and that de- 
termines whether the goal counts. 
There are many other similar situations 
where the official would be in a dif- 
ficult situation and without rules cov- 
erage, if he were to declare that cer- 
tain acts are simultaneous. In contrast, 
there are a few situations where there 
are double violations which cannot be 
avoided. CASE III: During a free throw 
by A!, B! and A? are both in the lane 
too soon. If these two violations are 
simultaneous, there is rules coverage 
and the ball is next put in play by a 
jump at the free throw line. Even if 
the acts are not simultaneous, the net 
result may be the same as if they were 
simultaneous. If the violation by B! 
occurs first, this does not kill the ball 
immediately. When A? then enters, the 
ball is still alive and the free throw 
has not ended. Consequently, it is a 
violation by each team and is admin- 
istered the same as if the two acts 
were simultaneous. 


11. Play: Near the end of a period, 
Al makes a long try for field goal. 
The try is short and comes down to 
strike the floor and then bounces into 
the basket. Time for the period ex- 
pires: (a) before the ball touches the 
floor; or (b) after the ball touches 
the floor but before it goes in the 
basket. Does goal count? 


Ruling: It does not count in either 
(a) or (b). In (a), the dead ball is 
delayed only until the try ends and 
it ends when the ball touches the floor. 
In (b), the ball becomes dead imme- 
diately with the expiration of time, 
since it is not a try for field goal 
while the ball is bouncing from the 
floor into the basket. 


Comment: This should not be taken 
to mean that a field goal can never be 
scored by bouncing the ball into the 
basket. Goals are sometimes scored 
without being preceded by a try for 
field goal. The only thing that pre- 
vents the goal from being good in the 
case cited is the expiration of time. 
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CHANGE PLAYER’S FORM? 


(Continued from page 21) 


underhand free throw can be learned 
in considerably less time with proper 
practice. 

2. The coach must have the player’s 
confidence. If the player does not be- 
lieve in what he is trying to do or if he 
agrees to change his style simply to 
please the coach, then he is doomed for 
failure. It is far better to let the player 
proceed with the style he believes in 
than to have him lack confidence in 
the method the coach prefers. 

In brief, it is the contention of the 
writer that the coach should not be 
afraid to change a player’s “natural” 
form if he feels that the player is not 
achieving his potential. If the coach 
holds that the player’s style should 
never be changed, it is tantamount, in 
a sense, to admitting that whatever the 
player has acquired in the past is su- 
perior to anything that he can learn 
under experienced guidance. Too many 
coaches, either from fear of interfering 
with the player’s style or from lack of 
knowledge as to how to improve shoot- 
ing skills, are complacently settling for 
the status quo. Of all sports, basketball 
is the game where players are made 
and developed. If the player has im- 
plicit confidence in the coach and the 
coach feels that the player can improve 
by adopting a new technique, he should 
not hesitate to recommend changes if 
conditions warrant it. Both will be 
rewarded in the long run. 
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PROTECT THEIR FEET 
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VITA-SAN 
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is a sure-shot preventive for this troublesome infection. It also affords 
cooling, refreshing relief for tired feet — non-irritating and is an ex- 
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DAWHIDE 


DAWHIDE is the toughest, sturdiest lacing material ever devised for 
use in Athletic Shoes. It is long wearing, weather resistant, non- 
slipping, and far, far stronger than ordinary laces used in Athletic 
Equipment. It is delivered in 144 yard spools — so you can cut it in 
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